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Chapter Ten 
A letter from the Clarion 


R. BRYANT looked long 
at Jimmy without an- 
swering. There was deep 
sympathy in his smile when he 
finally asked, “Have you looked 
in the paper for a job?” 
“Not yet.” Jimmy’s voice 
was husky. 
The teacher took a newspaper 
out of his desk; it was the Clar- 
ion, folded so as to expose an 
inside page. “I thought there 
was a possibility of a job for 
you in this,” he said, pointing. 
The article was on the sport- 
ing page, and at first Jimmy 
did not see it. Then the warm 
color leaped to his face as he spied in 
black capital letters above a two-col- 
umn account: 


AIM AT MELTING POT AS 
BASKET-BALL GOAL 
Inter-high-school All Americans League 
makes good citizens by means of basket- 
ball teams of youths of all nations. 


“High-school basket ball,” began the 
“story” that followed, “is the latest 
agency for Americanizing our foreign- 
born boys and girls, according to the 
programme of the Inter-high-school 
All Americans League movement re- 
cently launched.” 

With his throat tight and his heart 
trying to climb into it Jimmy read 
the details of an organization that em- 
braced Greater New York high schools 
and also the praises that it had won 
from public-spirited bodies and indi- 
viduals for its programme and activ- 
ities. 

The account ended with: “The origi- 
nator of the movement is James Mel- 
ville Lee, a freshman at the Abraham 
Lincoln High School and until re- 
cently captain of the Lincoln High 
All Americans basket-ball team. 

It was a shock for Jimmy to see his 
name in the Clarion. He put down the 
paper unsteadily. At any rate he did 
not understand what possibility for a 
job Mr. Bryant saw in the article. 

“Mitch thought you wouldn’t mind 

having your name used,” Mr. Bryant 
ventured to say. 
_ Jimmy’s heart seemed to leap up 
into his throat. “Do you know Mr. 
Mitchell?” he cried, startled. 

“Certainly,” Mr. Bryant replied and 
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“‘Mr. Mitchell sent this,’”” he muttered, handing Jimmy a sealed envelope 
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smiled. “As it happens, you introduced me to 
him—for which many thanks!” 

“IT? When? How?” 

“Well, it seems he found out you were 
planning to come to Lincoln. So he tel- 
ephoned here and was referred to me. We 
met and talked you over at considerable 
length. A charming chap he is. The result 
was that when you came I knew a little 
about you. It seemed to him that school life 
would prove dull and lifeless to you. He 
asked me to see that it was made interesting, 
that’s all.” 

A flood of light came to Jimmy and 
cleared up many a question that he had 
asked himself about Mr. Bryant’s behavior 
toward him. He drew a deep breath. “Well, 
you certainly did make it interesting for me, 
Mr. Bryant.” Jimmy’s voice was not too 
steady. “I’m really and truly sorry to leave 
Lincoln.” 

Jimmy had come to school earlier than 
usual in order to escape explanations and 
partings with all except Mr. Bryant. The 
two were alone therefore when Jimmy held 
out his hand in farewell. Mr. Bryant did not 
take it. Instead he rose and went to the 
door of the adjoining room. “Mr. Lee is 
here,” he said to some one. 

There came to the door an exceedingly 


embarrassed young fellow .at the sight of 
whom Jimmy became even more embarrassed. 
He was Burke, his one-time captain and bully 
at the Clarion, and in his hand he held a 
letter. Burke did not seem to enjoy being 
sent on an errand to the boy whom he him- 
self once had dispatched on errands. “Mr. 
Mitchell sent this,’ he muttered, handing 
Jimmy a sealed envelope with the familiar 
and beloved embossed insignia of the Clar- 
ion. “I’m to wait for an answer.” 

“Hello,” said Jimmy, taking the letter and 
opening it with unsteady fingers. He read 
slowly through a dazzling mist: 


THE CLARION SpoRTING DEPARTMENT 
Mr. James Melville Lee, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Lee. I have been instructed to con- 
tract with you to act as our correspondent on 
the activities, athletic and other, of the Inter- 
high-school All Americans League, in which the 
Clarion is interested. 

We could use a column or so a week for our 
Sunday sport page. Our rates for such matter 
are $10 a column. If you are inclined to con- 
sider the work, please let the messenger know to 
that effect. Sincerely yours, 

HM—SS Hines Mitchell, Asst. Editor. 


P.S. Jimmy, come and talk over details with 
me if you accept. I’ll show you how to do the 
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whole thing so it won’t take more 
than Saturday mornings and part 
of the afternoon. 

Jimmy sat down; at least 
his knees gave way under him. 
The muscles of his lips and face 
were aquiver, and he had a 
queer wet feeling in his eyes. 

“What’ll I say?” grumbled 
Burke. 

“Yes.” Jimmy barely man- 
aged to utter the word. Mr. 
Bryant saw Burke to the door 
and closed it after him. Jimmy 
was shaken; he wanted to cry 
like a little fellow. It was as 
great a need as breathing; in- 
deed he had difficulty with his 
breathing too. 

Mr. Bryant again went to the 
door and opened it, as if to go. 
“I’m afraid you'll have to sell your 
morning and afternoon routes,” he 
said and smiled, “unless you’d rather 
give up all school activities outside 
lessons. I'll be back in a few minutes, 
Lee.” 

His fine smile was like a gleam of 
sun through the blur that welled up in 
Jimmy’s eyes. The door closed behind 
the teacher none too soon. 

The graduation exercises that year 
at the Abraham Lincoln High School 
concerned Jimmy even though he was 
only a beginning sophomore. Part of 
the exercises would be devoted to un- 
dergraduate awards, and he was to 
receive his gold pin as a newly elected 
member of the Arista League. The 
faculty, his schoolmates and the mem- 
bers of the league had found him 
deserving of the honor on the three 
grounds of ‘‘Character, Service, 
Scholarship” and had jointly elected 
him. 

The last qualification was Jimmy’s 
secret pride, for, although in his heart 
he had detested schoolbooks, he had 
conquered his feeling—and them. 

Present in the audience was Mr. 
Hanna—on his wife’s orders; he was 
miserably self-conscious in a black 
Sunday suit, a stiff collar, a tie and a 
colored handkerchief that protruded 
from his pocket. Mrs. Hanna, irre- 
proachably respectable in manner her- 
self, was in a fever of anxiety lest 
either her husband or the Major 
should again disgrace Jimmy with his 
behavior. The Major, almost his old 
self, had now attained the dignity of 
requiring a seat to himself. After much 
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coaxing—he hated general promises—the little 
fellow had given his word that he would be 
good. An Indian suit was at stake on his 
behavior. 

The orator invited for the occasion was 
Mr. Anthony Seeger, owner of the Clarion, 
who had consented to address the graduates 
on “America’s Job.” Mr. Bryant had con- 
fided to Jimmy that Mr. Seeger had not 
required much coaxing. “Seeger, you know, 
feels the future of America as a heavy per- 
sonal responsibility,” Mr. Bryant said. “I 
am quite sure he regards the Clarion as a 
daily edition of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States. I suspect he resents that Columbus 
discovered America without having been as- 
signed to do it by the Clarion. He’s a queer 
mixture, but very decent.” 

Mr. Seeger was a thin, eccentric-looking 
gentleman of commanding personality. Mr. 
Mitchell had formally introduced Jimmy to 
him at the Clarion office one day when 
Jimmy had brought down his week’s copy 
for the sporting page. The great man had 
favored him with a long silent scrutiny, a 
grunt and an irritable comment to Mr. 
Mitchell. 

And Mr. Mitchell himself was there at 
the exercises. “I was responsible for your 
coming here,” he explained to the boy, “and 
I'm going to see what I’ve got you into.” 

Jimmy was nervous but happy. The Major 
had promised not to disgrace him, and what- 
ever faults the youngster had—and there 
were many—he did keep his promises. For 
the rest Jimmy’s only cause for nervousness 
was the feeling common to imaginative peo- 
ple that life has a disconcerting way of 
springing surprises on you. 

The Lincoln orchestra played stirring mu- 
sic. The school sang anthems. The big organ 
behind the auditorium vibrated through Jim- 
my’s soul. Graduates received diplomas and 
delivered orations. The speaker of the day 
was greeted with concerted cheers. 

“If a man of science were to take a cab- 
bage and a rose,” Mr. Seeger began without 
the usual oratorical preliminaries, “and com- 
bine them into something new under the 
sun, he would try to produce something that 
eliminates what is objectionable in each and 
combines what is good in both. Perhaps it 
would be a thornless rose as big as a cabbage 
or a cabbage that when cooked would smell 
like a rose. I don’t know. What I do know 
is that America’s job is to do with human 
beings what the man of science can do with 
cabbages and roses. Here they come, the 
peoples of all the earth, every race and 
nationality chuck-full of good things and 
of things not so good. They come full of 
ancient grudges against one another. What 
to do with them all? Treat them as the 
man of science might treat the cabbage and 
the rose! Or take an example much nearer 
home. There is among you”—Jimmy’s blood 
seemed to freeze with terror as Mr. Seeger 
adjusted his gold-rimmed glasses and peered 
over them straight at him—‘“a young man 
who doesn’t know enough to understand 
fully how like our imagined man of science 
he carried out a certain job. He came to 
school and found two sets of young fools 
about to kick each other in the shins and 
skin each other’s noses. He had sense enough 
to know that there was no reason why these 
two sets of boys should fight. So he tried to 
make peace—and spilled the fat into the fire. 

“Then he got the notion that, if some one 
gave them a basket ball, it would be all right 
to let them fight it out with that. Well, that 
kept them from murder, but it didn’t make 
them forget their differences and remember 
they had a school in common. So he got 
their leaders to play together on the same 
basket-ball team. But he found that instead 
of playing one for all and all for one each 
played for himself. So he went ahead curing 
that. He worked on each boy, eliminating 
his shortcomings and bringing out his good 
points. He taught them that a team is 
mightier than five youngsters each for him- 
self and the Devil take the hindmost. And 
when he got through with them he had 
something new and good. 

“He thought he was working with five 
boys. But each of those boys had the traits, 
good and bad, of his race. And what that 
youngster did in combining those boys into a 
team to play a game that is purely of Amer- 
ican invention is my idea of America’s job.” 

He sat down amid cheers, laughter and 
excited whisperings. 

As for Jimmy, he found himself again in 
the centre of notice and was in an agony of 
embarrassment. Nor did it help matters 
much when later on in the programme Mr. 
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Seeger, in pinning the little gold Arista em- 
blems on the newly-elected members, himself 
joined in the “locomotive” cheer for Jimmy. 

After the exercises Mr. Mitchell ushered 
the Lee-Hanna household into the principal’s 
office to meet Mr. Seeger privately. Mrs. 
Seeger, a sweet-faced elderly lady, at once 
monopolized the Major. To the astonishment 
of all except Mr. Mitchell, who knew some- 
thing of his employer’s idiosyncracies, Mr. 
Seeger turned to Mr. Hanna and abruptly 
asked, “What do you think of a Smith heat- 
ing system for a hothouse?” 

Persons who own dogs and cats know how 
differently they behave toward strange dogs 
or cats, according as they meet on home 
grounds or elsewhere. Mr. Hanna was suf- 
fering torments from being away from his 
home grounds, but at Mr. Seeger’s question 
an astounding change came over him. He 
hitched his chair forward and emphasized 
his words with a gnarly forefinger on a 
leathery palm. ; : 

“They’re all right if you don’t care what 
you do with your money. But listen, Mr. 
Seeger; you just take a good secondhand 
cannon-ball stove with a big drumhead 
and —” There followed then a flood of direc- 
tions concerning blow-outs, safeties, air slats, 
packing, sifters, jenny pins and other curious 


I the sitting room of her own apartment 
in the Hayworth mansion Rebecca Hay- 
worth was standing irresolutely before the 
high wardrobe that contained the clothes of 
her dead husband. The day was the anni- 
versary of his death; she was searching for 
memories that hurt. 

Rebecca’s apartments were on the eastern 
side of the great house; lighted with elec- 
tricity and brightened with stray bits of cre- 
tonne, they were comfortable and homelike. 
Her sister Chloe’s apartments were at the 
west ; she still clung to lamps and tall candles, 
which flickered on a large collection of deli- 
cate china ornaments that had been her 
mother’s. 

“T really ought to do something with these 
clothes,” thought Rebecca, slowly opening a 
drawer and laying her hand tenderly on the 
top garment. “But I can’t bear to have just 
anyone wear them. And I can’t bear to make 
them into rugs to be walked on. I wish there 
were a boy in the family to make them over 
for.” 

At that moment the doorbell rang, but 
Rebecca felt no warning thrill that it her- 
alded any change in her uneventful days. 
Chloe would answer the door and, if the 
matter were important, would call to her up 
the stairs. Presently her sister’s voice came: 
“Sister, here is Helen Lykens.” 

Rebecca immediately went downstairs and 
followed her sister and their pretty young 
caller through a hall paneled in walnut to a 
big door. 

The thrifty Hayworth sisters had for many 
long years lived with an irritable brother, 
considerably older than they. Finally Re- 
becca, who was the younger, had married, 
but on her husband’s dying of pneumonia 
shortly afterwards she had come home again. 
Then a little while later the brother had died 
too, and the sisters had inherited his fortune. 
They continued to live together and yet apart 
in the great house. They ate together in the 
big dining room and sat together afternoons 
and evenings in the south parlor, but each 
had her own castle, and to it she retired 
whenever she wished. It was to the south 
parlor that Chloe was now leading the way; 





She was angry 
with herself 





unknown things from which Mr. Seeger vis- 
ibly shrank with conscious ignorance. 

He saved himself finally with unworthy 
bluster. “‘That’s only talk,” he declared. 

“Talk, hey?” Mr. Hanna exclaimed. “Well, 
I can say it with coal bills!” 

“Then say it!” Mr. Seeger replied. “Come 
down to my place on Long Island. I'll give 
you four rooms and better than what you 
make. Then we'll see what there is in this 
hot air of yours.” 

“Well, it’s hot air that'll heat your place, 
all right!” Mr. Hanna retorted. “Mother,”— 
he turned to Mrs. Hanna,—‘“we’ll pack us up 
and take Jimmy and the Major. I'll show 
him something about steam heat!” 

“There'll be no room for youngsters in 
your quarters,” said Mr. Seeger. 

Mr. Hanna picked up his derby hat. “Then 
there’s no room for me neither,” he said. 

Jimmy started forward in alarm, but Mr. 
Seeger took no notice of him. “The young- 
sters will have to put up with us upstairs,” 
he replied. “We haven’t any kids of our 
own, and my wife can help Mrs. Hanna 
spoil that five-year-old!” 

The Hannas stared at Jimmy. He stared 
at them in bewilderment, then at Mr. Mitch- 
ell and at Mr. Bryant, who had been a quiet 
but sympathetic onlooker. 


LITTLE 


she was pleased at Helen’s 
visit, for she liked young 
people and saw few of them. 

“Sit right down,’’ she 
urged. “I’m glad you came; 
it’s such a gray afternoon.” 

Helen Lykens noticed that 
there were no burning logs 
in the old fireplace to flicker 
on the wainscoted walls and 
the high ceilings, no flowers, 
no scattered books, no cush- 
ions. 

Rebecca sought the fat 
Polk chair in the bay win- 
dow. She was fat herself. 
With her brown eyes and 
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her firm red cheeks she 


looked as if she were made for comfortable 
laughter; yet she rarely smiled. She opened 
a basket at her side and began braiding strips 
of stocking for a rug. The sisters seldom 
stopped their work, though they were always 
pleased at visitors. 

Chloe had been darning napkins. She was 
frugal and thrifty. Today each of the sisters 
had on an apron made from an old-fashioned 
pillow sham, brier-stitched in red. On Miss 
Chloe’s apron painstaking fingers had em- 
broidered long ago: “I slept and dreamt that 
Life was Beauty.” 

The sham had thriftily been made into an 
apron by simply adding strings to it. Upstairs 
the sisters had each an apron with a horse- 
shoe on it and one with two turtledoves. 
Rarely did either buy anything new; they 
made over. “I woke and found that Life was 
Duty,” Rebecca’s apron said firmly. 

Helen Lykens suddenly wanted to laugh. 
To cover her amusement she plunged at once 
into the earnest business on which she had 
come—too suddenly in fact. The women had 
welcomed her as a visitor; they were disap 
pointed at being asked for money. 

“T don’t know that I am much in favor of 
the Social Service Bureau,” said Miss Chloe 
finally. “What good does it do?” 

“Well, you see, it really brings under one 
head all the charity work of the town,” Helen 
replied eagerly. “There’s the welfare home 
for girls, the free clinic and the day nursery; 
you know something of what they are from 
the newspapers. Then we do lots of visiting 
ourselves. Last week we found a woman 
whose husband the sheriff in another town 
had arrested for embezzlement. There were 
seven children all in one room, and the baby 
had nothing but an old rag round it; there 
wasn’t any fire, and the poor thing was blue 
with cold. We supplied the whole family with 
clothes and car fare and sent them on to Ohio 
to the mother’s folks.” 

“Mercy sakes!” exclaimed Rebecca. “I don’t 
feel that I can give much, but I’ll give you a 
dollar anyway, Helen. It'll buy some little 
clothes.” Rebecca so seldom bought any dry 
goods that she had faint idea of the scant 
purchasing power of a dollar. 
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“Why—w-what’ll I do about school?” 
Jimmy stammered in confusion. 

“There’s a good private school near us,” 
Mr. Seeger suggested. “I'll be glad to send 
‘you there.” 

But Jimmy was loyal. “Not for anything 
would I leave Lincoln,” he announced 
quietly. 

“Then is there any reason you can’t use 
the Long Island railway?” Mr. Seeger de- 
manded. “Or my car when I come to the 
city mornings? A husky chap like you 
shouldn’t be afraid to get up half an hour 
earlier. Come, come! Decide!” 

But the decision was being made elsewhere. 
Mrs. Seeger, who had drawn the Major to 
her, was whispering promises into his willing 
ears. “And the pony has a bushy yellow 
tail—and big dapples—and we'll get you 
some Airedale puppies —” 

“Don’t want ’em,” the Major announced. 
“T want Nellie and Terry and Woof!” 

“You can have them too,” Mrs. Seeger 
promised hastily. “And you can have a 
wabbly baby cow and a speckled real duck, 
my deary —” 

“Wanna speckled duck an’ everything!” 
the Major decided quite definitely. 

And the decision was accepted as final. 


THE END. 


TROUSERS 
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Miss Chloe sat stiff and serious. “I’ll think 
it over, Helen. I don’t know that I can help 
you just now. That’s dreadful work for a 
young girl like you to be in. I wonder your 
mother allows it.” 

When one of the Hayworthssaid she wished 
to think a thing over it meant that not a cent 
would be forthcoming. Helen found herself 
going down the flagged walk with a dollar 
bill in her hand and anger in her heart; she 
was angry with herself as well as with the 
two self-satisfied women. At the corner she 
met Margerie Wakefield, who was principal 
of the newest school in town, a five-room 
building on the outskirts of the town in a 
grove of oak trees opposite the orphanage. 

“Hello, Helen,’ Margerie greeted her. 
“What’s the matter ?” 

“T’ve been helping get subscriptions for the 
Social Service Bureau, and I’ve just lost sev- 
eral hundred dollars I’d hoped to get. I can’t 
handle women like the Hayworths; they still 
crochet tidies and hardly know there’s been a 
war really. But I want to forget my stupid- 
ity. You look happy enough, Margerie!” 

“I am. We’re having such fun along with 
the work. You know we get all the children 
from the orphanage at our school; and be- 
sides them there are a few motherless children 
in the district. It was ‘hard for those children 
on Mothers’ Day and at parents’ meetings; so 
we decided to have some of the townspeople 
adopt them. The plan gives each child some 
one to write invitations to, and his adoption 
mother comes to the mothers’ meetings. We’re 
going to send the report cards to the new 
mothers too. Just now we’re trying to think 
of a mother for two boys who’ve just moved 
into the district. One’s as mischievous as a 
witch, and the other’s almost too good. Do 
you think of anyone who would have the 
time to give to them?” 

“You might try the Hayworths,” Helen re- 
plied ironically. “They’ve plenty of time! 
And it won’t cost them anything!” 

But Margerie failed to appreciate the irony. 
“Thanks; I don’t see why they can’t do it,” 
she said enthusiastically. “I’ll run right down 
there, Helen. You’re a dear!” And she went 
briskly down the street. 

As Helen waited for the car she tried to 
imagine the interview. As a matter of fact 
her conception of it was altogether wrong— 
wrong because she herself had touched the 
sisters with her description of the tiny cold 
baby wrapped in an old rag. They welcomed 
Margerie; they even listened to her petition 
with a certain faint, astonished eagerness. 

“You see,” the principal concluded, “you 
would not be responsible for the children, yet 
you would stand for their mothers. They 
would have a mother to write to when the 
others were writing invitations to their par- 
ents. And if you could come once to a moth- 
ers’ meeting, you could see them, and thev 
would be so proud to have you there!” 

“It’s a long way for me to go to tlic 
school,” Miss Chloe said hesitatingly. 
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“But we shouldn’t need to go,” 
Rebecca said impulsively, and her 
red cheeks flushed deeper. “I'll ac- 
cept, Miss Wakefield. If any little 
child can be made happier by writ- 
ing a note to me, I’m willing. It’s 
a small thing to do. What’s her 
name?” 

“Her name? Oh, it’s a boy I 
have for you. There are only two 
children, both boys, left without adopted 
mothers. Yours is very mischievous, but he’s 
too dear for words. His name’s Dick. His 
father is dreadfully shiftless and worthless, 
but you could have a wonderful influence 
over the child.” 

Rebecca had opened her lips to withdraw 
her offer, but at the sound of the boy’s name 
she relented. Richard had been her husband’s 
name. She thought suddenly of the chest of 
warm clothes upstairs. 

“What’s the other boy like?” asked Miss 
Chloe rather coldly. Usually the sisters talked 
over every problem, from whether to use the 
blue teapot with the gold sprigs to the proper 
moment for taking up the cannas in the fall. 
Rebecca’s departure from routine was unset- 
tling. 

“Oh, he’s as good as gold. He’s an orphan. 
A cousin is keeping him, but doesn’t want 
him. His name is Sydney, and he’s nine years 
old.” 

“T will take Sydney then,” said Miss Chloe 
deliberately. 

With unrestrained pleasure Margerie chatted 
a little while longer. When she had ‘gone the 
two women sewed in silence. The sun turned 
to gold in the west and then sank behind the 
trees. They had each a little well of unusual 
thoughts in which something unknown stirred 
faintly at the bottom. 

The next day at noon a dirty little urchin 
homeward bound rang the Hayworth door- 
bell—rang it several times before Miss Chloe 
sternly appeared. “Note for you. Kid from 
Oglesby asked me to give it to you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Miss Chloe coldly, 
and the urchin went whistling away. 

She closed the door and opened the folded 
paper. “Dear mother —” 

“My goodness gracious!” said Miss Chloe. 
Then she read on: 

We are going to have a mothers’ meeting at 
the school Friday at three o’clock. All the moth- 
ers are coming. Wgn’t you come too? I want 
you to. Please come. Sydney Shoemaker. 

She read the note again. “I suppose I might 
go just once,” she thought. 

She walked back to the dining room. “A 
dirty little boy brought a note from the boy 
whose adopted mother I am,” she said a trifle 
uncomfortably in answer to her sister’s ques- 
tioning look. 

“Oh.” Rebecca read the note. “You'll go?” 

“I may. You'll go too, Rebecca?” 

“T think so,” replied Rebecca rather indif- 
ferently. “Only it’s a long way out there. And 
you have to wait indefinitely for the car.” 

An unusual procedure with her, she went 
to the kitchen in the afternoon and began to 
bake ginger cookies. She wanted also to make 
a gingerbread man, but decided not to. At 
four o’clock she was still there, taking her last 
cookies from the oven, when “Cracky!” ex- 
claimed a voice at her elbow. “I said I bet 
you could bake cookies!” 

Rebecca sat down suddenly on her stool. 
At her elbow stood a little boy with tousled 
curly hair sticking up through the holes in his 
cap. His elbows stuck through the sleeves of 
his thin red sweater, and his hands and wrists 
were chapped and raw. “Gimme one,” he 
pleaded. 

“Who are you, and how did you get in?” 
she gasped, yet weakly proffering the cooky. 

The boy ate it hungrily before he an- 
swered. “Why, you’re my mother,” he said 
with astonishment. “So I came to see you. 
She wouldn’t let me in, but I butted into her 
and came anyway.” 

Sudden fear smote Rebecca in the midst 
of her pleasure at being sought out. “Who 
wouldn’t let you in?” 

“The skinny one. I knew she wasn’t my 
mother. I like you lots better.” 

The “skinny one” appeared in the door- 
way. She staggered a little. “Rebecca Ruth 
Hayworth, turn that little imp out. He delib- 
erately tried to knock me down with his 
head. I never heard of such a thing!” 

The boy looked confidently at Rebecca. 

. “He’s Richard,” she stammered lamely. 
inough she seldom even smiled, she could 
hardly resist laughing at the thought of the 

‘orced entrance, but she knew she did not 

Gare, 

_ “I like you for a mother,” said Dick, reach- 
ing for another cooky. “When you come to 
mothers’ meeting will you drive a horse?” 
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Miss Chloe turned away with something 
like a snort and went weakly to her own 
rooms. 

“You didn’t invite me to come,” Rebecca 
said to the boy reproachfully. 

“I’m a-inviting you now. I told teacher I’d 
ask you myself. You got any other little 
boys ?” 

“No, indeed; one’s all I can manage now,” 
said the fester mother decidedly. “Come here, 
Richard, and let me fix your tie.” 

“My name’s Dick,” responded the boy, but 
he came willingly. 

Rebecca sat down and retied the faded 
ribbon. The little fellow had on no warm un- 
derwear; his neck was grimy, and there were 
holes in his shoes. “Kiss me,” said Rebecca 
suddenly, and he responded unaffectedly. 

A little while later he went away carrying 
twelve cookies and an apple; he had already 
eaten half a custard pie. 

Rebecca went straight to her sister’s room. 
Chloe was lying on the bed; all the windows 
were darkened, and a single tall candle burned 
on the mantle. “I am sorry Richard was so 
naughty,” Rebecca said contritely. “I'll try to 
teach him some manners at once. He doesn’t 
know right from wrong—yet.” 

“He is terrible,” his victim said and sighed. 
“You must give him up, sister. I know Syd- 
ney wouldn’t do anything like that. I could 
tell from his note that he was gentlemanly.” 

Though Rebecca too had never seen Syd- 
ney she pitied him in her heart as a weakling. 
Her boy was a real boy! She gloried in the 
memory of his apple cheeks and sturdy legs. 

The next morning she hesitated before the 
high wardrobe. Finally she took from it a 
suit of her husband’s clothes. After more hes- 
itation she carried the suit down to the big 
sitting room where the sisters sat mornings to 
sew. “Chloe, I have decided to make over 
Richard’s Washington serge for little Dick. 
I’d like to make him several pairs of little 
trousers. He’s so thinly dressed it’s a shame!” 

Miss Chloe opened her mouth, then closed 
it firmly. — 

Her sister did not notice. “You might make 
over some of brother’s for your Sydney,” 
mused Rebecca. “There’s that broadcloth; 
that would be lovely for Sunday. I’ve often 
thought it was a shame for all those clothes 
not to be used. Margerie said the boys are 
about the same size. And Sydney would be 
the kind that would take care of his clothes.” 

The final argument appealed to Miss 
Chloe’s making-over instinct. She brought 
down the broadcloth, and together the sisters 
evolved a pattern. They were exquisite seam- 
stresses of the old school. 

For three days they stitched and seamed, 
and a few rooms went undusted. Color came 
even into Miss Chloe’s cheeks. The fourth 
day they dressed in pleasant excitement and 
went to the mothers’ meeting. 

Neither had been.in a public school for 
years, and at first the noise and confusion 
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repelled them. The room in which the meet- 
ing was held fortunately had white curtains 
and a few pots of daffodils, and the black- 
boards were bordered with childish water 
colors. Something sang in the room, and it 
sang particularly to the mothers by adoption. 

Sydney proved to be a shy delicate boy 
with a wistful, flushed face. Chloe could 
hardly get a word from him; yet she felt his 
instantly given affection. The teacher said 
that he had watched the window all day for 
his mother. 

“T’ve saved you something!” Richard burst 
through the door where Rebecca was sitting 
at the back of the room. “You can’t guess 
what it is!” 

Nor could she, for it proved to be a fat 
dill pickle wrapped in a piece of examination 
paper. The donor beamed with pride. “Piggy 
Jones fought me for it, but I licked him 
easy.” There was one bite gone from the 
pickle. 

Then Rebecca produced her package, and 
then after a whispered consultation with 
Margerie Wakefield mother and son ad- 
journed to the office, whence Dick presently 
emerged, the proudest boy in the world, with 
his hands in the pockets of his new blue trou- 
sers. And there was a penny in each pocket. 

The meeting. was beginning now, and the 
children were herded away to another part 
of the building. Of the words of the speaker 
neither sister remembered many that day. Of 
the appeal of the meeting, the genuine effort 
to bring school and parents into intimate re- 
lationship, they carried away much. 

“TI believe I’ll walk home with Richard if 
you don’t mind going home alone.” Rebecca 
met her sister’s eyes timidly. 

To her great astonishment a little ray of 
light went over Chloe’s face. “Then I'll go 
home with Sydney if I can find him again.” 
She hurried away. 

It was a happy Richard that led his foster 
mother to his house. He showed her the black 
walnut tree in the pasture near the school 
and the place where one dog nearly ate up 
another, only Piggy Jones had rushed in and 
separated them. But Rebecca was far from 
happy as soon as her call was ended, for three 
facts were disturbing her mind. The place 
was a hovel, the roof was patched with flat- 
tened tin cans, and the father, merely a step- 
father at that, was a poor specimen whose 
sickly, propitiating smile aroused violent an- 
tagonism in the visitor. And the family— 
there was also a son now at work downtown 
—were going to move to Elko, where there 
was a rumor of high pay at the starch works. 

Chloe was mildly radiant when Rebecca 
reached home; she did nothing but praise 
Sydney. That because of high rents and a 
shortage of houses the family were living in 
a made-over stable and that Sydney had to 
climb over a manger to get drinking water 
from a pipe in the wall did not seem to dis- 
tress her greatly. “But I don’t think the boy’s 
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very strong,” she concluded. ‘“‘I 
think he must have had a little 
fever this afternoon.” 

“Excitement maybe,’’ replied 
Rebecca vaguely. She was busy 
with her own thoughts. She wanted 
Dick, wanted him for her very 
own. Her heart had gone out to 
the child, but now in a few days 
he would be gone. Every hour 
knocked at her soul with a leaden fist. But 
what could she do with an active shouting 
boy in that great house? Chloe would never 
consent, particularly when the boy was Dick. 

In her distress of mind Rebecca began 
staying in her own rooms. She made another 
pair of little trousers and thought of buying 
a pattern for an overcoat. Chloe did not seem 
hurt at her desertion; she too seemed pre- 
occupied, even secretive, Rebecca thought 
crossly. There was for the first time a cool- 
ness between the two. The older woman 
made frequent flurried little visits to the 
kitchen with no particular cause, and once 
Rebecca found her reading the “doctor book.” 
“T have such a funny feeling here,” Chloe said 
sheepishly, laying her hand on her heart, 
“and I thought I’d read a little.” The doctor 
book had been their mother’s; it was covered 
with brown oilcloth and was bursting with 
clipped receipts. 

Rebecca was all sympathy. “Perhaps you’ve 
got a mite of heart trouble,” she said seri- 
ously. “You know Dr. Murchison said once 
that you had a nervous heart. You lie down 
all you can, sister.” 

“T will,” promised Chloe eagerly and es- 
caped, taking the doctor book with her, how- 
ever, and also a pint of milk. She had been 
using more eggs and milk in her diet; she said 
she wished to put on flesh. 

Another day went by. Rebecca visited 
Richard’s house. It was easy to get away, for 
Chloe showed little curiosity. The father was 
packing in slovenly fashion. There was no 
doubt of it; Richard was going. 

“Give him to me,” Rebecca suddenly found 
herself begging. “Give him to me!” 

How incredibly easy it sometimes is for the 
childless to get a child—a little bundle of rosy 
flesh and naughty ways and fragrant soul, 
that most potent of all reasons for living! 

They gave him to her; his mother had long 
been dead. They were never to claim him 
again. He had no living aunts or uncles; some 
cousins were as close to him as any known 
relatives were. The stepfather with his foolish 
smile still on his face watched Rebecca lead 
the boy away. His few clothes were wrapped 
in a newspaper bundle, which he carried. 
Skipping, jumping, prattling happily, he went 
without fear to his new home; but he had 
one definite plan to carry out before dark. 

Rebecca was full of qualms. What would 
Chloe say to her unprecedented act? Until 
the last few days they had always shared 
every thought. Chloe was not well either; she 
had been acting queerly and in spite of the 
milk and eggs was looking thin. “I'll tell her 
right away and get it over,” thought Rebecca. 
“But I will not give him up, not even if she 
gets down in bed.” 

They went in at the front gate. Dick was 
silent in his interest and curiosity. His new 
mother looked into the parlor, but it was 
empty. “Dickie,” she said, “you stay here in 
the hall while I go upstairs to find Aunt 
Chloe and tell her you’ve come to live with 
us. Don’t go into any of the rooms now.” 

“No’m.” Dick’s face was rapt. 

With weak knees Rebecca climbed slowly 
to her sister’s apartment. She hesitated out- 
side the door with her hand raised to knock. 

At that instant something whizzed down 
the stairway. It was a little boy sliding on the 
banisters. Dick had carried out his plan, He 
had followed her upstairs and had slid glori- 
ously down—only to collide with Miss Chloe 
at the foot! She had been carrying a tray 
with crackers and milk on it. 

Rebecca rushed down, speechless; with 
reproachful face she looked at the breathless 
boy. She helped Chloe to her feet. “Sister, I 
might as well tell you that I’ve brought Dick 
here to keep. He’s mine now. I know I should 
have consulted you, but it’s done now. I’m 
going to see about the legal side of it right 
away. Dick is naughty, but he won’t be some 
of these days. I’ll keep him on my side of the 
house and won’t ever let him bother you.” 

To Rebecca’s consternation Chloe suddenly 
began to laugh. She laughed as she had not 
laughed since she was a girl. Milk splashed 
on her brown mohair dress and her immacu- 
late apron, and she was grinding a cracker 
underfoot. She wiped her eyes. “I’ve got Syd- 
ney upstairs,” she gasped at last. “I’ve had 
him upstairs three days. His people are desti- 
tute; the Social Service Bureau’s been helping 
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them. But that’s not the worst of it; he has 
measles, and the doctor’s coming to quaran- 
tine the house!” 

“Mercy sakes alive!” Rebecca sat down on 
the bottom step. “Mer-cy sakes alive!” 

Then she got up decidedly. “If we two old 


AN AFFAIR AT TWO-OCEAN PASS 


i: HROW a hitch on that pack and let’s 
get started; let’s get out of these 
mosquitoes,” said Carolyn Howard 

impatiently to her brother Will. “I’m being 

fairly eaten alive.” 

“Yes, let’s go,” pleaded Alice Simons, their 
cousin, “It’s already half past three.” 

“Well, I’m ready,” declared Will. “It’s a 
good three hours’ ride yet to where we ought 
to camp in Two-Ocean Pass.” 

Will threw a shovelful of dirt upon their 
tiny fire, pushed the spade into its place on 
the pack saddle, set the kettle in the crotch, 
tossed on the blankets and folded the canvas 
tepee to act as a cover over all and then with 
expert swiftness made them secure with a 
lariat in a diamond hitch. Bulbul, the big 
black pack horse, wheezed protestingly, but 
ambled off up the faint trail at something 
faster than his usual gait, for he was as eager 
as they to be rid of the insect pests. Carolyn 
and Alice were already on their nervous cow 
ponies, and contrary to his careful custom 
Will leaped into the saddle without examin- 
ing straps and buckles to see that they were 
in order. 

It had been the shortest of halts to “boil 
the kettle.” They had wasted four good hours 
in getting across the half mile of willow 
swamp, beaver dams and bog holes that mark 
the juncture of Thoroughfare Creek with the 
Upper Yellowstone River. The Howard fam- 
ily were spending the summer in camp at 
Brooks Lake, forty miles south; and Carolyn 
and Alice, both just graduated from college, 
had carried out their plan of a three weeks’ 
horseback tour of Yellowstone Park. The rest 
of the family, having already seen the park, 
were better content with the comfort of a 
settled camp; so only Will, two years the 
girls’ senior, had come along as guide and 
protector. They had had a glorious three 
weeks, had overstayed their schedule and 
now were making a short cut back to Buffalo 
Fork.and the Brooks Lake country through 
the wilds of the Upper Yellowstone and the 
justly famous, though remote and unvisited, 
Two-Ocean Pass. This was the end of their 
second day from the traveled road at Yellow- 
stone Lake, and the going along the elk trails, 
blocked with fallen timber and occasionally 
marked with blazes, had been much more 
difficult than they had anticipated. More- 
over, the mosquitoes in marshy stretches 
sheltered from the usual mountain breezes 
had been all but intolerable. 

That they had been allowed to leave the 
park at all in this unusual way was owing 
solely to Will’s having been a lieutenant in 
the park commandant’s regiment in France. 
Colonel Trowbridge had waived the irregu- 
larity of their leaving by the unfrequented 
route as a favor to his former liaison officer. 
“T guess you know how to get through a little 
tough going, Howard,” he had said over the 
telephone in answer to Will’s request. “I re- 
member another time; but you won’t find it 
easy, getting across Thoroughfare beaver 
swamp. Be careful there and remember that 
you have two precious charges.” 

Now they were across, and at a brisk pace 
the three rode along the trail, which followed 
the bank of the stream, now scarcely more 
than a brook. Gradually mounting, they were 
presently in more open glades with a better 
sweep of air. The grass grew tall; the ground 
was soft and springy; and signs of wild life 
were abundant. 

“That looks like a horse trail, Will, down 
there by the water,” said Alice, pointing. 

For a closer inspection Will rode down the 
bank obligingly. “It is,” he called; “a fresh 
one, going in our direction.” 

“No, it comes up and crosses ours, leading 
off into the woods,” said Carolyn. “See where 
it comes up the bank. I wonder who it is?” 

“Ranger probably,” replied Will. “The horse 
is shod anyway.” 

“Why doesn’t he use the trail?” asked Car- 
olyn, who professed to dislike puzzles and 
was always making them. 

“Perhaps he is hunting,” suggested the 
practical Alice. 

“But I don’t like people snooping round,” 
said Carolyn decidedly. “Here we are, fifty 
miles away from anyone, and I actually feel 
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women are going to adopt a family, let’s do 
it openly after this. But, O Chloe, won’t it be 
fun, making their clothes and teaching them 
their prayers—and kissing their bumps!” 
“And trimming Christmas trees!” Miss 
Chloe’s expression was very sweet even when 


she looked at the child whom she had never 
seen in any r6le except that of battering-ram. 

That night Dick stood by his mother’s 
side as she carefully wrote out a check for 
the Social Service Bureau. Boring his elbow 
into her knee, he looked up at her in faith 





as if I ought to lower my voice. Do you 
suppose he is young and handsome?” 

Will laughed. “Don’t get excited, sis; we 
aren’t likely to meet him. We shan’t if he 
keeps going in that direction and we in this.” 

But an hour later they did meet the man, 
or thought it was he, coming at a quick 
canter toward them. He proved to be a 
ranger astride a big, powerful horse that 
showed signs of having been ridden long and 
hard. He drew up and dismounted. “I’m 
looking for a man, maybe two,” he an- 
nounced shortly. “Where are you going, and 
where did you come from?” 

They told him. 

“I reckon you're all right,” he said. “Have 
you met anyone since you left Yellowstone 

” 

“No,” said Will. “We saw horse tracks five 
or six miles back. They came out of the creek, 
crossed ours and went into the woods.” 

“Tll have a look at them. There was a 
holdup in the park yesterday afternoon—two 
bus loads. Everybody robbed and a driver 
winged in the arm for good measure. It 
wasn’t far from Yellowstone Lake station, and 
this is one of the likely ways for the fellow 
to make his get-away. My stand is over on 
Buffalo. I had a wireless last night and started 
at daybreak this morning. Keep your eyes 
open; this gent is a bad actor. I’ll be getting 
along to have a look at those tracks.” 

He swung again into his saddle and touched 
his hat. “There is a thousand dollars up for 
his capture,” he remarked, smiling. “Perhaps 
you girls would like to know it.” He glanced 
half shyly at Carolyn, and a touch of color 
mounted into his face. “A thousand dollars 
isn’t a bad stake in this man’s country,” he 
added. Then he was gone down the trail. 

“Well, he was young, and he was hand- 
some,” said Carolyn thoughtfully. “I hope he 
doesn’t get shot.” 

“I’ve heard of him before,” said Will. 
“Miner Jack said he is a forestry-school man, 
Harvard or Yale or some place back East. 
Missed an appointment as commissioner and 
took a ranger’s job. Keen on wireless.” 


“Didn’t he have nice eyes?” said Carolyn. 

“Yes, but I liked the way he favored his 
horse,” said the always practical Alice. “He 
dismounted and smoothed the blanket while 
he was talking.” 

“And a businesslike little gun on his hip,” 
interjected Will tersely. “I don’t like this 
highwayman-at-large idea. Let’s be going.” 

As they dismounted that evening at the 
end of the long meadow from which water 
flows both to the Atlantic and to the Pacific 
the sun was nearing the rim of the majestic 
Tetons, tinting their snow-clad summits with 
delicate pink. Carolyn gazed ecstatically, and 
so did Alice for a moment; then she thought 
of firewood and supper. “I'll gather some 
wood, Carolyn,” she said, “if you will get out 
the flour and mix a batter.” 

“T think I'll picket the horses tonight in- 
stead of hobbling them,” announced Will. 
“There’s good feed back there beyond the 
brow of the knoll we just came over. We'll 
want to make a quick start in the morning 
and not chase horses a mile or two over the 
meadow.” 

Alice soon’ had a fire kindled and had 
fetched a pail of water. Carolyn with ever 
and again a dreamy glance at the lofty 
mountains mixed the batter, set on the cof- 
feepot and started the bacon. Will had dis- 
appeared beyond the rise of ground, but it 
was time for him to be back. They waited be- 
fore cooking the pancakes. Minutes went by. 

“I’m going to see what is keeping him,” 
said Carolyn at last. 

They heard a step in the direction of the 
knoll. For a moment they thought it was 
Will. Then a hard rasping voice said, “Keep 
still till I get thar!” 

Both girls jumped, but as quickly subsided. 
With a shudder they observed the evil, coarse 
face of the uncouth big man approaching 
them. He carried a revolver in his hand, and 
then he was pointing it’ at them. That he 
was responsible for Will’s failure to appear 
needed no telling. Carolyn suddenly pictured 
her brother laid low—dying, dead! The sound 
she had heard as of a horse’s stamping might 
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and awe. “I guess you’re the richest mother 
there is in the whole world,” he said thought- 
fully. 

Rebecca reached out and hugged him tight 
while the check fluttered to the floor. “Yes, 
Richard,” she said, “I believe I am!” 


By Horace 
Chadbourne 


have been the thud of the blow that had 
killed him. In a blur the horror swept over 
her. Then she saw the man coming near her, 
Her gaze fastened on his heavy, bloodshot 
eyes, which burned dully. She was afraid and 
knew that she had reason to be. 

Towering above them, the man stood for 
a tense moment without speaking. Then he 
cocked his revolver and pointed it first at 
one girl, then at the other. They shrank 
and crouched together. He laughed brutally 
and turned his back contemptuously, but he 
stooped and pawed over the little pile of 
belongings that lay with the saddles as Will 
had lifted them from the horses. “Where’s yer 
guns ?” he demanded. 

Neither spoke. 

“You with the yaller hair, where’s yer 
guns!” 

“We haven’t any,” Carolyn replied and 
choked between mounting fury and a desire 
to scream from sheer nervousness. 

“Well, cook them flapjacks then and get a 
hustle on. You, black-haired one, kin cook, 
and you, yaller-haired one, mix about a half 
pail more batter. I’m hungry.” He glanced up 
and down the trail, waited till the girls had 
started tremblingly to do his bidding and 
then sat down in the midst of the ransacked 
duffel, which he continued to paw over. 

Several wild thoughts flashed through Car- 
olyn’s mind. She and Alice must escape; they 
must go to Will’s aid; Will must need them; 
the ranger, if the track they had told him 
about was this man’s and he had followed it, 
might be coming along soon, perhaps in an 
hour or so before it became really dark. The 
thought of the dark or of any delay in escape 
made her shudder, but her reason counseled 
caution. This brutal man_would stop at noth- 
ing. If both did not escape, the one left would 
the more surely suffer. Blindly she stirred at 
the batter and poured a quantity of it into 
the frying pan, which Alice held out to her. 

“Put in more,” ordered their captor. “I 
want ’em big and thick. Understand, thick 
ones! And mix some more too.” He picked up 
the heavy iron kettle at his feet and flung it 
toward Carolyn. “Mix that full and fry ’em 
up. What I don’t eat I’ll take with me.” 

Carolyn dodged the rolling kettle, then 
went after it, picked it up and poured a 
quantity of flour, baking powder and the rest 
of the water in the pail into it. The man got 
to his feet, came and stood over them. 

Carolyn stirred; Alice cooked. 

“Here you, black-haired one, I’ll show you 
how to cook cakes.” He reached over Alice’s 


* shoulder to take the frying pan, and his dirty 


sleeve brushed against her face. She uttered an 
exclamation of disgust and shrank from him. 

“Don’t be so touchy,” he said and sneered. 
“That ain’t nothing to hurt you.” 

But at that moment something snapped in 
Carolyn’s tense emotions. 

The man’s back was toward her. With the 
quickness of a flash she raised the heavy ket- 
tleful of thick batter, overturned it and with 
all the strength of her outraged spirit brought 
it down with a thud on his head. “Run, Alice, 
run!” she cried and turned to run herself. 

But something in the man’s action held her 
for a moment. He threw off the kettle, made 
a half attempt to wipe the streaming, sticky 
batter from his face, then reeled and pitched 
forward to the ground. His revolver flew 
from his hand, and Carolyn thought to go 
quickly and pick it up. But the man drew 
himself to his knees, and lurched forward 
again, groping for his weapon. 

Then she too ran. At the top of the knoll 
she overtook Alice, and for an instant they 
paused to look behind them. They could see 
the man sitting dazed on the ground with his 
feet spread wide apart. In one hand he 
clutched his revolver, and with the other he 
sought ineffectually to dig the sticky dough 
from his face and eyes. 

“Oh, let’s hurry,” panted Alice. 

“And find Will,” gasped Carolyn. 

Down the hill they ran. They could see 
their horses picketed on the meadow beyon 
a little clump of bushes. They headed for 
them; there they felt they should find Will. 
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And there, quickly drawn to the spot by 
his muffled cries, they did find him stretched 
in the long grass and picketed to the ground 
by hands and feet; round his head was 

wound his heavy sweater. The hatchet with 
which he had cut picket pins lay near by. 
With a few swift strokes arid in desperate 
haste they released him, pulled the sweater 
from his head, took the gag from his mouth 
and helped him to rise unsteadily to his feet. 

“What—what happened?” he gasped. 

“Oh, are you all right, Will? Are you able 
to stand?” asked Carolyn. 

“Yes, I think so. My head hurts rather. I 
was kneeling down sharpening pins for the 
tents when something hit me from behind. It 
seemed like a club. Then I came to and was 
all tied up—just before you came. What has 
happened ?” 

“That beast!” broke in Alice. “He had us 
at the camp, and Carolyn smeared him over 
the head with a kettle of batter. He’s stunned, 
and I don’t think he could do much if he 
didn’t have that ugly gun.” 

“I’m going to have a look,” said Will. “You 
girls get the horses loose, and I’ll be back. 
Don’t get separated if it comes on dark.” 

Will started forward unsteadily to mount 
the hill; the girls ran toward the horses. Then 
they saw emerge from the woods near the top 
of the rise a single horseman. He stopped for 
a moment, looked toward their camp and 
sprang from his horse. In another moment 
he was running along the top of the hill, 
half crouched; his form was silhouetted large 
against the sky line. Then he disappeared 
over the crest, and they heard a half shout. 
The girls could see Will running too. 

“Let’s go back,” cried Carolyn excitedly. 

“Let’s get the horses first,” advised Alice. 

By the time they had got the first horse 
untied, however, Will hailed them. “Come on 
in,” he shouted. “Let the horses stay there.” 

He waited for them at the top of the hill. 
“The ranger came back,” he explained. “He 
caught the fellow just as he was coming after 
us. He has the handcuffs on him now.” 

They could see in the deepening twilight 
that it was so. The tall ranger was throwing 
wood on their fire, and a little apart, stretched 
on the ground and well plastered with Caro- 
lyn’s batter, was their dreaded outlaw. 

Two mornings later Carolyn, Alice and 
Will had just said good-by to John Hale— 
that was the ranger’s name—at his cabin on 
Buffalo Fork. As they rounded the bend in 
the trail that would take them out of sight 
of the cabin Carolyn turned in her saddle for 
a fleeting glimpse and waved her handker- 
chief. She saw that John Hale was still at 
the corner of the cabin watching them, and 
somehow the thought that he was there made 
her happy. 

“T asked Hale to come up to Brooks Lake,” 
said Will a little later in the morning to Alice, 
though he spoke loudly enough for Carolyn 
to hear. 

“Is he coming?” asked Alice. 

“I hardly think so,” replied Will with a 
wink. “It is a good deal off his beat, and this 
is a busy season for rangers.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Alice thought- 
fully. “I asked him to come up, too, but then 
you know he has to take that man down to 
Jackson’s Hole and turn him over to the 
sheriff. He will doubtless have to appear at 
court and probably won’t get round to see us 
before we start home.” 

“Yes,” said Will dryly. “He will have to 
send Carolyn her share of the reward.” 

Carolyn was silent; against her better 
judgment she was a little annoyed. 

“You didn’t happen to ask him to come up, 
did you, sis?” asked Will casually. 

“Yes, I did!” answered Carolyn shortly. 

“Well, is he coming ?” he pressed her. 
“If you people really want to know,” she 
replied as evenly as she could, “‘he is!” 
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HE largest zodlogical garden in the 

world, more than five hundred square 

miles in area, altogether unfenced and 
without a cage in its entire area, has lately 
been opened to the people of the United 
States. It lies along the coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico in the State of Louisiana and, 
extending seventy-five miles east and west, 
has an average width of rather more than 
seven miles. It includes islands, seabeach, 
marshes, plains, hills, valleys, forests, rivers, 
bayous, lakes and bays and so affords a natu- 
ral home to every bird and animal resident in 
the lower half of the great Mississippi Valley 
and also a protected resting place for all the 
millions of wild birds that migrate down the 
valley in the fall and back again in the spring 
to and from their winter homes in Mexico 
and in Central and South America. 

The zoo, which is larger even than the pro- 
posed Central African Park, in which the 
British government is planning to preserve 
alive all the animals.and birds of the Dark 
Continent, belongs to the State of Louisiana, 
to which the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Russell Sage Foundation, Mr. Edward Avery 
Mcllhenny, Mr. Charles Willis Ward and 
others have given it. The state cannot sell it 
or give it away or lease any part of it to any- 
one at any time either now or hereafter. No 
firearms of any kind may be taken on the 
great reservation except by the guards who in 
the employ of the state patrol it night and 
day. The Louisiana State Conservation Com- 
mission, which has charge of all the natural 
resources of the state and which therefore is 
in direct control of the zodlogical garden, 
maintains a fleet of motor boats to patrol the 
streams, the lakes and the coast; men are 
constantly on guard to see that no one enters 
the reservation without permission, and that 
no shot ever is fired to disturb the birds and 
animals. 

The result of this protection is that the vis- 
itor finds himself literally walking and talk- 
ing with the birds. He may study at will and 
at a distance of three or four feet such rare 
birds as the snowy heron, better known as 
the American egret, which was saved from 
extinction in North America here in this very 
bit of marsh, the blue heron, the Louisiana 
heron, the shy gallinule, the tiny green heron, 
the least bittern and his larger relative, the 
“thunder pumper,” the mallard, the teal, the 
mysterious anhinga, or snakebird, the coot, 
the grebe, or dabchick, and scores of other 
birds of the marsh. If the visitor chooses to 
go to the beaches, he will find himself crowded 
off the sand by wild geese, ducks, brant, 


A flight of ducks seven miles long passing over Marsh Island 




















curlew, all the shore birds and even the wary 
sea ducks, or scoters. Inland he may study 
and enjoy the rare parula warbler at home in 
its nest in clumps of Spanish moss hanging 
from the oaks; he may study the screech owl 
and the woodpeckers of all varieties known 
to the Southern States; the birds are at home 
in the holes, natural or carved, in the trees. 
In the brush are smaller birds, and on the 
ground are quail without number. Moreover, 
an effort is making to introduce certain spe- 
cies of grouse such as the prairie chicken and 
the sooty grouse. The wild turkey—one of 
the few flocks remaining in the United States 
—already is there and is increasing. 

All in all, agents of the conservation com- 
mission and bird students who have visited 
this paradise for winged 
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since they have learned that the sound of the 
gun never disturbs them within its bounda- 
ries, have remained. On many of the hills the 
squirrels have become so tame that they will 
come to be fed at almost any kind of whistle, 
and the rabbits hop only a few feet to sit up 
and stare for a moment at the intruder. Cam- 
eras are the only “weapons” that may be 
carried on the reservation, and the rabbit 
never knows the result of pointing the black 
box at him or the sudden click of the shutter. 
But, although the mammals are protected 
and allowed to roam at will through forest 
and marsh and over plain and hill, it is to the 
preservation of the migrant bird life that 
the great reservation is specially dedicated. It 
stretches across the most-used lane of avian 
migration in the world,—the Mississippi Val- 
ley—and hundreds of thousands, probably 
millions, of birds pause there to rest in their 
long flights northward and southward in 
spring and autumn. From the great white- 
fronted goose down to the tiny Audubon 
warbler, water and land and shore birds pour 
into the protected area literally in clouds. I 
have stood on Avery Island at one edge of 
the reservation late in the afternoon as the 
migrations were beginning when not a bird 
was to be seen in the sky. At the foot of the 
hill a large expanse of shallow water shim- 
mered in the afternoon sun; the only noise 
was the chatter of a small flock of mud hens 
in the tules at the edge of Willow Pond and 
the call of a squirrel in the oak overhead. 
Then suddenly, dropping apparently from 
lanes of flight beyond the range of human 
vision, came a flock of geese. All round out- 
side the reservation are countless other bodies 
of water seemingly as 





wanderers estimate that 
there are nearly two hun- 
dred species of birds, either 
residents of the great out- 
door aviary or visitors dur- 
ing the migrations in the fall 
and spring. The alligator, 
which—and this is not gen- 
erally known—is almost 
extinct in the greater part of 
the South, is thoroughly 
protected, and an effort is 
making to increase its num- 
bers. The rare diamond- 
backed terrapin and four 
other members of the turtle 
family are found in the 
streams and on the lakes; 





attractive to a bird as this 
one, certainly as well filled 
with food-bearing plants; 
but the geese sought this 
pond, as they sought other 
ponds within the paths of 
the patrols round the res- 
ervation. There were about 
one hundred birds in the 
flock, and after they had 
settled on the water I 
walked down to them. They 
paid no attention to me, 
and the ducks that followed 
them in flights until the 
thirty-five acres of Willow 
Pond were covered with 
birds likewise looked at me 





and along the shore of the 
Gulf the large sea turtles 
lay their eggs in their sandy 
nests and let the warm 
Southern sun hatch them. 
The only creature against 
which the conservation 
commission patrols and watchmen wage war 
is the snake. There are few poisonous snakes 
in the reservation, but there is a large water 
snake that, though not dangerous to man, is 
destructive to the eggs and the young of all 
the birds, because it can climb any tree, in- 
vade any hole in a tree and swim to any 
floating nest. 

Water snakes, which immediately take to 
the water when pursued, are caught in an un- 
usual manner. To avoid shooting on the res- 
ervation the patrolmen carry lengths of soft, 
easily running wire that they can noose from 
the end of a pole quickly cut in the marsh. 
Following the snake’ on the water in a john 
boat or pirogue, the patrolman “‘lassos” the 


- reptile with his wire noose as the snake swims 


on the surface. Some of these snakes are five 
feet long and are correspondingly thick and 
strong, so that they give a longer and harder 
battle than even the large fish that abound in 
the bays and lakes. 

The bears—and there are many in the 
depths of the marsh,—the wildcats, the rac- 
coons, the weasels, the minks and the other 
predatory animals as well as the birds of prey 
such as eagles, hawks and owls are not dis- 
turbed, for the guardians of the reservation 
believe that the balances of nature will be 
better kept if man does not interfere. Deer 
are plentiful; moreover, officials are trying to 
obtain a drove of javelinas, or smali wild 
hogs, from the lower Rio Grande Valley, in 
Texas, since those animals were once abun- 
dant in the region. Rabbits, squirrels, musk- 
rats and similar small animals of course have 
come in numbers to the reservation and, 


Numerous blinds like this 

have been erected for the 

use of bird students. No 

firearms are permitted ex- 
cept to guards 


as they might have looked 
at an oak tree or a horse or 
a cow feeding on the slope 
of the hill. In the spring 
when the geese and ducks 
come back from their winter 
in the tropics—though some 
fhousands of them decide to go no farther 
than the reservation—I have had the same 
experience with them at Marsh Island and at 
other places on the reservation. 


SPRING IN THE AVIARY 


Really the time to visit the outdoor aviary 
is in the spring, when, it is estimated, on 
Willow Pond alone there are more than 
twenty thousand pairs of birds nesting in the 
willow and buttonwood trees, in the high 
grass of the marsh that surrounds it and in 
the low brush that fringes the hills. Mr. Mc- 
Ilhenny, who lives near the pond, has spent 
many days trying to get a census of the birds 
that nest there. According to his latest figures 
there are, nesting in the trees growing out of 
the water and in the marsh grasses and the 
brush at the edge of the pond, ten thousand 
pairs of Louisiana herons, twenty-five hun- 
dred pairs of snowy herons, six thousand 
pairs of little blue herons, three hundred pairs 
of green herons, thirty pairs of anhingas, fifty 
pairs of purple gallinules, sixty pairs of Flor- 
ida gallinules, twenty-five pairs of least bit- 
terns, ten pairs of king rails, eight pairs of 
mallard ducks, ten pairs of wood ducks, six 
pairs of blue-winged teal, two pairs of pied- 
billed grebes and twenty pairs of yellow- 
crowned night herons. 

He also has seen many pairs of cardinals, 
blackbirds of two or three species, orioles, 
kingbirds, grackles, warblers, Maryland yel- 
lowthroats, screech owls, flickers, flycatchers, 
mocking birds and wrens nesting in the trees 
immediately adjacent to the pond. 
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The most interesting birds of the reserva- 
tion are the snowy herons—the American 
egrets, from whose breasts and tails come the 
feathery plumes known as aigrettes, long 
used for decorating women’s hats, though 
now taking or selling the plumes is forbidden 
by national law. Plume hunters exterminated 
the beautiful, snow-white birds in the upper 





Snowy heron (American egret) caught by 
the camera in the seldom-seen occupation 
of feeding its young 


Mississippi Valley, in the Ohio Valley and in 
other river valleys where they once were 
abundant; they had begun to exterminate 
them along the American Gulf Coast when, 
back in 1895, Mr. MclIlhenny, then a boy, 
rescued four pairs of them, reared them by 
hand, taught them to return to this same 
Willow Pond from their migrations and so 
protected them that there are now more than 
two thousand pairs nesting every year beside 
the pond, not to mention colonies of them in 
several other parts of the reservation. 

All the herons nest in groups; often the 
blue, the Louisiana and the snowy heron nest 
in the same area, but always several pairs of 
each variety colonize together in one clump 
of trees or in one patch of brush. I had the 
pleasure recently of paddling a small flatboat, 
stable enough for the use of a camera, through 
one of the bird colonies in the reservation. 
The noise was deafening, but it was merely 
the regular “talk” of the birds back and forth 
to one another and to their young; they 
showed no sign of fright at the presence 
either of boat or of man. The snowy herons 
were settled like a cloud on the low brush 
growing in the water and on the rim of the 
land, and their filmy plumes floated like spray 
whenever one of the birds stood up or tee- 
tered on one of the branches, after making a 
landing near his mate on her nest. 


THE YOUNG BIRDS 


The nests, some of which seemed from 
their thickness and solidity to have been 
used for several seasons, were made of large 
twigs and sticks as thick as your little finger 
and had an unlined depression in the centre; 
there in some cases were three or four light 


bluish-green eggs, larger than those of a, 


pigeon, but not so large as those of a hen; 
in other instances there were three or four 
young birds covered with pinfeathers and 
with mouths always agape for food. While 
the young are in the nest they are fed by a 
peculiar method called regurgitation; that is, 
the parent bird thrusts its long beak down the 
mouth of the nestling and pumps up partly 
digested food from her own stomach into the 
throat of the youngster. We saw it being 
done repeatedly. At other times we saw male 
and female egrets exchanging places on the 
nest, parent birds returning from fishing ex- 
peditions and in short all the domestic life of 
these rare and beautiful creatures. Since the 
coveted plumes grow only during the nesting 
season and are borne by the female as well as 
by the male, every time the plume hunters 
killed a pair of birds they also killed all the 
young in the nest, because no birds were left 
to bring them food. We were indeed glad to 
see all these birds saved from destruction and 
their young from such cruel deaths. It is es- 
timated that more than ninety per cent of 
the snowy herons, or egrets, in the United 
States today are in this Louisiana reservation, 
though many pairs are now being distributed 
to Florida and to other subtropical states, 
where, if properly protected, they soon will 
establish colonies. 

Higher in the taller trees and also in the 
taller brush we saw and photographed the 
blue herons. In the forks of some of the but- 
tonwoods were the nests of the curious 
anhinga, known commonly throughout the 
South as the water turkey, or the snakebird. 
Its second name comes from its habit of 
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swimming with its body submerged and with 
only part of its neck and long head raised 
above the surface. 

As I saw it perched on the limb of a tree 
above the water it seemed to me more like a 
fresh-water cormorant silently watching for 
fish and frogs. The nest is a platform of 
coarse sticks with a sort of basin in the 
centre. Even before the young are feathered 
they have the long neck, considerably longer 
than the body, from which the adult bird 
gets one of its names. 

We saw too the least bittern on its nest, the 
green herons in their homes and that artful 
dodger the Florida gallinule, which can hide 
in the reeds three feet from the human visitor 
and yet can remain unseen. The blue herons 
and the snowy herons, nesting in such close 
proximity, have produced a hybrid bird, which 
is neither. blue nor white but a mixture of 
both colors, and we were fortunate enough to 
get a picture of the unusual half-breed. We 
saw mallard ducks swimming about, leading 
their young on their first swimming lessons, 
and we saw and photographed flights of wild 
ducks heading for the reservation; at first 
they seemed to be nothing more than huge 
swarms of gnats in the distance but rapidly 
increased in size until they dropped with a 
roar of closing wings into the pond and into 
the open parts of Vermilion Bay below us. 
The floating nests of the grebes, known as 
dabchicks in some places and as hell-divers in 
others because of their speed in diving, we 
found attached to the tules in quiet parts of 
the lake; and coots, or mud hens, slipped 
from their nests and uncovered large clutches 
of gray eggs blotched with brown. In Louisi- 
ana coots are considered to be a game bird 
and are commonly known as water hens. 


MOLLIE AND LITTLE JOE 


Little Joe, one of the younger darkies on 
Avery Island, came out and gave us an exhi- 
bition of riding an alligator; he chose Mollie, 
who is some seven or eight feet long, for his 
mount. But Mollie was not in a mood for 
racing and merely closed her great jaws, 
straightened her tail and, without manifest- 
ing any displeasure, allowed the. boy to roll 
all over her. The experience of the guards on 
the reservation is that the alligators do no 
harm to the birds, but that, by lying in wait 
at the drinking places of minks, weasels, rac- 
coons and similar predatory animals, assist 
in keeping true the balance of nature by re- 
ducing the numbers of the enemies of the 
birds and their young. 

Another beautiful and rare bird that we 
saw—though we did not see inside its nest 
—was the wood duck, probably the most 
beautiful of all the ducks in the world. The 
crested head of the male, painted vivid green 
and purple with a white line above the eye 
and a glistening breastplate that seems purple 
in some lights and chestnut in others, dis- 
tinguishes this bird, even though its habit of 
frequenting deep woods bordering swamps 
does not mark it as different from all other 
members of the family. The wood duck nests 
in hollow trees often at some distance from 


the water and flies through the branches’ 


more like a pigeon than a duck. Moreover, it 
often perches on the limbs of trees; in fact, 
we saw one pair, the female with her head 
projecting from the nesting hole in the trunk 
of a dead chinquapin tree and the male 
perched on a branch of the same tree. 


A HAMMOCK NEST 


Not all the birds, however, were in the 
marsh or in the trees over the water. Back in 
the oaks we found the parula warbler, a 
handsome but secretive member of the large 
warbler family, famous for its method of 
making its nest. Going into a hanging clump 
of Spanish moss on the branch of an oak or 
a sycamore tree, the pair gather the lower 
strands of the moss and weave them together 
into a firm basket that they line with plant 
down, feathers and sometimes hair or what- 
ever soft material they can find. Therein they 
lay their four or five cream-colored eggs 
specked on the larger end with reddish 
brown. In that hammock eggs and birds are 
safe from all enemies and from all disasters 
except the falling of the tree. So well hidden 
are the nests that it is almost impossible to 
find them except by watching a pair of birds 
until you see one or the other enter the par- 
ticular clump of moss in which the nest is 
hidden. 

Thus I spent an entire day among the birds 
of one comparatively small pond,—thirty- 
five acres out of the more than 320,000 acres 
of the entire reservation,—and then at night 
I watched the nighthawks circling the marsh, 


the flickers and the wrens returning to their 
homes in holes in the oaks, the screech owls 
coming out and the myriads of snowy herons 
and blue herons returning from their last 
fishing trip to their homes in the brush beside 
the lake. At first the birds set up a terrific 
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chatter, but as the sun sank and the gray 
mists came creeping in from Vermilion Bay 
a few miles below us all became quiet, and it 
would have required a sharp ear indeed to 
know that there were half a hundred thou- 
sand birds asleep on and round Willow Pond. 


THE CHIMERA°F WITTEE LAKE 


%y Archibald Rutledge XD 


Chapter One 


In which we see 
something extraordinary 


OTHING so unaccountable 

and extraordinary had 

ever, to my knowledge, 
happened before on this reach of 
the Southern coast. The matter 
might appear unbelievable; yet 
with my own eyes I saw what happened. 
Moreover, remarkable as the event was in 
itself, it proved to be but a mere precursor 
to other occurrences far more strange and 
exciting. In simple fashion I shall try to tell 
about these matters; indeed for an unpre- 
tentious man like me, Abner Bolt, it would 
be impossible to give more than a plain ac- 
count. If you find the story marvelous, it 
will be owing not to my skill but to the na- 
ture of the events. A record of them ought 
surely to be preserved; and I shall tell what 
happened from the time the Western Wave 
went ashore on Shark Island until we found 
the chimera of Wittee Lake and the Wave 
floated again. The whole business occurred 
within a few days; yet the moments were so 
crowded with excitement that they supplied 
adventure ample for a lifetime. 

The thing began in this way. For a good 
many weeks—all through July and August 
—disquieting rumors had been current in 
our coast country. Even to me they came, 
and I live almost ten miles from the near- 
est white man; my place is on the old Or- 
mond Hall tract, one of the last houses on 
the seaboard before you reach the Santee 
River from the south. As our country is wild 
and adjacent to the sea, I used to hear 
occasionally of a drowning in one of our 
treacherous tidal inlets or of a wreck on 
Romain Shoals, but one day the negroes from 
the pinelands brought me stories of finding 
two bodies on the beach of Cedar Island not 
far from my place. That was during a spell 
of fine weather, when the wreck of a ship 
would seem impossible. The negroes also told 
me that in the dead of night they had heard 
sounds from the direction of the river that 








they had never heard before. But 
it was Capt. Sam Pinner, one of 
our best white fishermen, that 
really brought me_ trustworthy 
news of these matters. “Abner,” 
he said one day early in Septem- 
ber, when he had tied up his 
sloop, the Undine, at my wharf 
in Widgeon Creek, “something’s 
surely wrong up the river.” 

“How so?” asked as we 
walked together up under the shade of a live 
oak and sat down on its gnarled gray roots. 

“Do you happen to know where Wittee 
Lake is?” he asked. 

“About twenty miles up the Santee,” I 
answered. 

Many years before I had been to the 
borders of the place on an expedition after 
strayed stock; a vast and lonely lagoon it 
was, shut in by a vast and lonely cypress 
swamp. It is the kind of place I like to for- 
get; but I remembered it. 

“Well,” said Pinner in his high incisive 
voice, and his sharp features narrowed until 
his face looked like a tomahawk, “all I can 
say is that I don’t know if I’ll ever go to 
Wittee again. And there are as many black 
bass there,” he added impressively, “as there 
are shad in the Santee in February. I’m 
afraid to go, Abner,” he concluded with 
simple earnestness. 

“Why, Sam,” I said in astonishment, for 
in spite of his small stature and high-pitched 
voice I knew him to be a man of daring, 
“what could keep you away from any place 
where you knew there was good fishing?” 

“There’s something in Wittee Lake that 
gets the men who go there.” 

“What is it?” I asked in amazement. 

“Abner,” he replied soberly, “when you 
and I were in school together in the village 
we used to read about monsters called chime- 
ras. They were dreadful creatures—man-eat- 
ing devils of the animal world. Abner Bolt, 
there’s a chimera in Wittee Lake.” 

At that I laughed loudly. 

But my laughter was brief; and it was 
unseemly too, for my visitor did not smile. 

“You mustn’t laugh,” he said gravely in 





She piled up at last almost on the beach with all sails set - 
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mild rebuke, “until you can bring Ed and 
Winwood Lamar back home safe and can tell 
what ground up their boat in Wittee Lake, 
and can bring back also Jesse Melon, the 
negro trapper, who went into. the Wittee 
Lake country to look for the Lamars. Haven’t 
you heard a thing about it? All the village 
are organizing expeditions and things to go; 
but I don’t think that any of them will find 
anything. Some of them will not even find 
Wittee Lake. It’s a lost place, Abner, and 
you can laugh as you please, but there’s 
something there that gets men.” 

As you can well judge, I was now thor- 
oughly alarmed. The thing that my old 
friend and schoolmate, whom I had known 
since boyhood days and in whom I had 
the utmost confidence, had described ap- 
peared too awful to be possible; yet I could 
not help believing it. The two young men, 
Edwin and Winwood Lamar, brothers, were 
among the best-known young people of our 
seacoast village of Beaufain. Jesse Melon, 
the negro hunter, I knew only too well; in- 
deed for many years Jesse had obtained in 
my woods most of his winter’s 
supply of venison. 

“Who found the canoe?” I 
asked. “Why did these men go 
to the lake?” 

“The Lamars went to fish; 
Jesse Melon told them how to 
get there. When after two days 
they did not come back he 
went in search of them. No- 
body has seen one of the three 
since. A party from the village 
found the canoes. They also 
found a coat, torn to shreds, 
drifted up against a cypress 
snag. The men in that party got lost, and 
they were almost dead when they finally re- 
gained the west bank of the Santee.” 

“There’s been wild work of some kind in 
the heart of that swamp,” I said. “Sam, do 
Ae ome a bull alligator might be respon- 
sible ?” 

“There are gators there big enough to 
do it; but it is not in a gator’s nature to do 
work of this kind. Besides, of all the alligator 
hunters on the Santee, Jesse Melon is by far 
the best. He has killed hundreds. No, this is 
something else. Abner, it would take a 
chimera to get Jesse Melon.” 

We were sitting in the shade; but bright 
sunlight flooded the wide happy landscape 
before us, tingeing with soft radiance the 
myriad blades of the reeds that stretched 
far away toward the sea. My place faces 
Black Bull Marsh, which was now luminous 
in the mellow September sunshine. From 
where the wall of the dark pine forest rose 
behind my house the marsh stretched away, 
shimmering with silver lights, clear to the 
chain of barrier islands three miles to east- 
ward, on the lonely stark beaches of which 
the surf of the Atlantic rolls ceaselessly. I 
could not help feeling that the strange mat- 
ter that we had been discussing changed for 
me the aspect of those scenes, which had 
been familiar to me since boyhood. The deep 
pine woods behind me reaching back in al- 
most unbroken stately beauty for fifty miles; 
the melancholy great marsh before me, though 
it was bright enough now; the eternal ocean 
beyond it, and the mighty river to the north, 
the solitary reaches of which led up into the 
mysterious Wittee Lake country—all those 
now seemed to be possible dwelling places 
for what Sam Pinner called chimeras. What 
if I had lived in that country all my life and 
had never seen a chimera? Did the creatures 
therefore not exist ? 

On Cedar Island there was an albino stag, 
but I had never yet seen him. In the tupelo 
swamp not four miles from my house there 
was a family of black bears, yet I had never 
laid eyes on one of them. I began to realize 
the truth of the old saying that there is more 
ina man’s yard at home than he ever will 
see and proportionately more in the great 
world. 

I knew the strange wildness of the great 
swamp country round the extraordinary 
lake. Few men have even seen Wittee Lake, 
and the reason is not hard to understand; it 
IS surrounded, not by land, but by swamps, 
morasses, quagmires and brakes. The ap- 
proaches to it are as wild and forbidding as 
its aspect is sad and lonely. During a rainy 
spell the lake placidly floods its gulping 
and spongy environs and extends its creeping 
tentacles far to the north toward the pine 
barrens of Orangeburg and far to the south 
coward the western limits of the profound 
Santee Swamp. During a time of drought the 
josinuating, far-reaching arms are withdrawn ; 
ot the approaches to the lake are none the 
ess impassable. If after hours of intense 
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obscure labor the traveler in a dugout canoe 
comes within sight of the glimmering lake he 
will probably have to step overboard on 
quaking alligator beds, beneath which an 
abysmal night of black water sleeps, in 
order to drag the craft forward to the brink 
of the lake itself. There is a tortuous outlet 
into the Santee, known to one or two men, 
but it is always so choked with driftwood 
and with the riotous growths of the swamp 
that festoon its banks and strangle its chan- 
nel that the few adventurers into the region 
had usually headed back for the lake. Al- 
together Wittee Lake was the last word in 
inhospitality, and the number of its visitors 
naturally was small. 

“And you will not go to the lake, Sam?” I 
asked. 

“I may go when some of these expeditions 
are over,” my friend answered. “As a matter 
of fact most of them will never leave the 
village. A state policeman was in the search- 
ing party that found the coat. No one else 
from the village will find anything.” 

There was quiet scorn in Pinner’s words. 
No doubt what he had seen 
and heard in the village, con- 


talk, had given him reason for 
his ill opinion of the impro- 
vised expeditions. 

“But some one has to go 
who will settle this thing,” I 
said. 

“Abner,” said Pinner, “your 
corn and potatoes are all laid 
by, and hardly a boll of your 
cotton is ready for picking. 
Will you go with me to Wittee 
Lake ?” 

“T'll go,” I replied. “I knew all along that 
you wouldn’t stay away.” 

“Not if I could find the right company,” 
said Sam. “Abner, do you know how I stand 
with old Tom Lamar?” 


two lost boys was really the only wealthy 
man in Beaufain, and he held a great many 
mortgages. 

“Tom has my place hog-tied,” said Pinner. 
“Maybe, Abner, if I could find these boys 
or bring punishment somehow on whatever 
has killed them,—if they are dead,—why, old 
Tom might be willing to let me off in some 
way. As the thing stands now, with the sloop 
I lost in June on Raccoon Keys and this 
mortgage running out, I’m going to be with- 
out a home. I tell you this straight, for I 
hope that the trip will save my home for 
me.” 

“Count on me, Sam,” I said; “we had one 
good reason for going to Wittee Lake. Now 
we have two.” 

“Say,” he cried suddenly, “that’s a fine ship 
offshore yonder,” and pointed to a stately 
four-masted schooner perhaps half a mile 
from the surf line. 

I eyed the vessel curiously; I had not 
noticed it before. 

“Why, Sam,” I said, and in my excite- 
ment I started to drag him to his feet with 
me, “what in the world is the matter with 
her? She’s heading straight inshore for Shark 
Island !” 

Then followed that extraordinary and 
memorable occurrence of which I spoke at 
the beginning. Even as Sam Pinner and I 
watched, the stately craft under a clear sky 
and on a gentle sea, with a balmy sea wind 
filling her snowy sails, headed straight into 
the breakers. 

On she drove and then struck. But the 
waves heaved her up and tossed her on. She 
piled up at last almost on the beach with 
all sails set and her flag flying. Before our 
eyes and in full sunlight she had run in 
beauty to her doom! 

“She’s aground!” I said slowly as if Pinner 
had not seen what I had seen. 

“Are we crazy, or are they crazy?” my 
friend asked me. 

“Tt’s no mirage,” I said soberly. “The sands 
and the surf have her. We must go to her, 
Sam.” 

“Ves,” he agreed, “and as fast as the Un- 
dine will take us.” 

We hurriedly prepared to visit the wreck, 
which for some reason I associated with the 
trouble in Wittee Lake. Nor as we sailed 
swiftly down Widgeon Creek in Captain Pin- 
ner’s sloop a little while later could we 
blot from our minds the weird image of that 
splendid, gallant ship, now out of sight below 
the woods on Shark Island, glistening in the 
sunlight among the breakers, a ruin of love- 
liness, a beauteous wreck. 

Its fate appeared at the moment like a 
doom wrought by some chimera of the deep. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
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Roald Amundsen, Arctic explorer 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE CHEAPEST SALESMAN is a little 
extra value in the goods. 


When Famine must be fed 
Remember, Crumbs are Bread. 


TO THE MOTORIST a child on the high- 
way is always a danger signal. When you 
see one ahead slow down ai once; and if you 
are in any doubt, stop. 


THE CITY MAN thinks himself better off 
than the farmer, and the farmer thinks the 
city man conceited. But on coming into a 
fortune, they both move—the farmer to the 
city, the city man to the country. 


IN FRANCE the controversy between the 
cities and the country over daylight saving 
has been settled by compromise. The gov- 
ernment orders all clocks turned ahead one 
half hour to conform with Strasbourg instead 
of Greenwich time. 


A SPECIAL SURVEY will undertake to 
sound the Deep River Reach of the Ottawa 
River in Canada. In several places in the 
space of twenty-three miles five thousand 
feet of towboat line has failed to find bottom. 
Lake Superior, the deepest of the great in- 
land seas, attains a depth of about a thou- 
sand feet. 


EXPERIMENTERS IN CHICAGO have 
had very promising results from using ethyl- 
ene gas and oxygen as an anesthetic. Atten- 
tion was first directed to ethylene when florists 
complained that carnations in a certain green- 
house “went to sleep.” It was discovered that 
there was a leaky gas fixture and that the 
small quantity of ethylene in the illuminat- 
ing gas had an anesthetic effect on the 
plants. 


ONE WAY in which the British government 
promotes private business is by buying stock 
in it. The government, proceeding openly with 
its trading, asks Parliament for authority 
to make whatever purchases it thinks the 
public interests call for. Some of the invest- 
ments have not been profitable, but such 
large earnings as have come from the Suez 
Canal and the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
more than cover all the losses in other ven- 
tures. 


NOT ALL OF THE “POOR BUT PROUD” 
youths who begin in the conventional way to 
make their fortunes meet a rich banker early 
in their career; but it does not matter if they 
make the most of their jobs. A woman who 
had sold newspapers all her life in New York 
died the other day and left an estate of 
eighty thousand dollars. By getting control 
of a chain of “shine parlors” a bootblack 
in Chicago is said to have made a million 
dollars. 


A FEW OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
advantages that advocates claim for motor 
busses over trolley cars are: Passengers when 
boarding or leaving the busses are less liable 
to be run down by the regular street traffic 
because the busses stop at the curb; other 
street traffic is not held up while passengers 
are getting on or off; the noise of flat 
wheels is eliminated; the network of wires 
and the costly extensions of trackage are 
unnecessary; busses can give short-cut serv- 
ice between factory and residential districts 
for workmen at rush hours and so avoid 
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transferring large masses of rush-hour riders 
at downtown points; they can give im- 
mediate service on new lines when there is 
a demand for it and thus show quickly 
whether a new line is necessary. 
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PROSPERITY OR INFLATION? 


RICES are going up. If you build a 

house this spring, it will cost you at 

least a quarter more than it would have 
cost you two years ago. Cotton is up, wool is 
up, sugar is up—higher than need be; but 
the speculators who pushed up the price of 
sugar could have succeeded only in a rising 
market. Steel has risen sixteen dollars a ton. 
Rubber has doubled in price. Wheat, which 
sold for considerably less than a dollar in 
1921, now costs a dollar and a half. Wages 
have begun to rise in the textile and steel 
industries, and labor unions are beginning to 
demand that they rise faster. Those who 
watch the markets closely say that the up- 
ward movement of prices during the last 
twenty months has been more rapid than it 
ever has been before in times of peace and 
of the gold standard. So far the advance has 
been chiefly in wholesale prices. Retail stocks 
were laid in when goods were cheaper, but as 
the year advances the effect of rising whole- 
sale prices will show across the retail counter. 

Rising prices mean a return to industrial 
and agricultural prosperity. The country 
seems to have adjusted itself to the economic 
situation. It is finding out the extraordinary 
possibilities of domestic consumption and 
learning how to get along without the great 
export trade to Europe that our business men 
expected after the war, but that the poverty 
of Europe has checked. Production is large; 
unemployment is rare; there is more likeli- 
hood of a shortage of capable labor than of 
an excess of it. 

So far the situation is cheerful. The only 
cloud on the horizon is the tendency we can 
observe here and there to renew the march 
toward overspeculation and an inflation of 
prices. The banks report that savings ac- 
counts are not increasing as they were, 
whereas loans of all kinds are in demand. All 
business men are looking for a steadily 
mounting demand and preparing to meet it 
and make a profit from it. There is no reason 
to think that they will be disappointed, but, 
just as in 1920, it is possible to push matters 
too fast and too far. Prosperity will be more 
secure if it is not attained too suddenly. Now, 
before prices have gone too high, is a 
good time for business men to guard against 
overdoing a good thing. The deficiency of 
labor that everyone engaged in production 
seems to apprehend is sure to raise wages 
and therefore costs and prices during the 
summer. Over-extended bank loans will put 
them up still further. For a time the people, 
comparatively prosperous, will pay the higher 
prices, but in the end they will refuse, and 
our fever of prosperity will be followed by 
the shock of panic, as it was three years 
ago. 

Inflation has not yet gone too far; if our 
business men are wise, it will not go too far. 
There is an abundance of prosperity for 
everyone if some do not try to seize too 
much of it and in too large handfuls. 
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BRITISH OPINION AND THE SHIP 
SUBSIDY 


RITISH interests were involved hardly 
less than those of the United States 
in the fate of the ship-subsidy bill. For 

our own people adopting the policy it em- 
bodied meant, besides putting to use the mil- 
lions of tons of shipping built to meet an 
emergency, the opening of a great new field 
for industry and employment and the re- 
sumption of our own carrying trade, which 
for three fourths of a century we had left for 
the profit of others. For the British it meant 
the necessity of meeting fierce and danger- 
ous competition for its now all-powerful 
shipping industry and the loss of much of 
the profit that it now takes from its ocean 
traffic. 

The British public was in a delicate situa- 
tion, for it would have been fatal for it 
to make known too openly that it was 
opposed to the measure. Anything like a 
concert of public opinion against it in the 
press or in Parliament would have been wel- 
comed by the advocates of the bill in Amer- 
ica. But the British press could not affect 
indifference, and on the whole it handled 
the situation tactfully. It kept itself watch- 
fully informed of the contest in the Senate 


and the progress of the filibuster, but re- 
frained from comment that might be mis- 
interpreted on this side of the ocean. There 
were questions on the subject in the House 
of Commons by indiscreet members; but the 
replies of the ministers were most discreet. 
When the bill was finally defeated there was 
a little rejoicing, but not too much and not 
of an offensive sort. 

Then it occurred to some bright minds 
to find out whether English opinion was 
really indifferent to the fate of the bill. A 
subsidy would indeed have created compe- 
tition with British shipping, but now that 
the subsidy has been refused there are still 
the American ships. What is to be done with 
them? To throw them on the market for 
what they will bring would glut the tonnage 
markets of the world and perhaps cause as 
much loss and injury to British shipping as 
the American subsidies would have caused. 

It was an ingenious idea. Whether it 
brought alarm or smiles to the faces of ship- 
owners we do not know. It appears to have 
been thrown out to influence American rath- 
er than British opinion. At any rate British 
shipowners are not likely to be in a panic 
over it. 
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THE NEED FOR PRAISE 


CRAVING for praise is characteristic of 
most young people. But they do not 
care to be flattered; they like to have 

praise when they feel they have earned it. 
Undeserved commendation gives them little 
satisfaction and often prejudices them against 
the amiable but injudicious person who has 
conferred it. 

The hope of winning praise is an impor- 
tant stimulus to them. And probably no one 
ever grows quite indifferent to praise, or dis- 
posed to undervalue it, even though the de- 
sire to receive it may become less powerful as 
a motive with advancing years. 

“Our praises are our wages,” said Her- 
mione in the Winter’s Tale. It would make 
life brighter for many people if that fact 
were more generally understood than it is. 
The ordinary person feels that when he pays 
to have anything done he pays to have it 
well done, and that he is receiving nothing 
more than he paid for. Tacit approval is the 
only appreciation that he permits himself to 
offer. 

“TI come to you because you’re so pleas- 
ant,” a lady said to a salesgirl in a de- 
partment store; and the salesgirl was more 
pleasant than ever to everyone that day. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the indus- 
trial discontent that prevails everywhere is 
that in the complicated organization of labor 
and capital there are now no pleasant homely 
relations between employer and employee— 
no relations in which there is any opportun- 
ity to add praises to the money wages. The 
wages in money, over which dissatisfaction is 
so often and so disagreeably expressed, might 
sometimes seem not so unacceptable if they 
were accompanied with some personal and 
sincere expression of praise. 

A stimulant to the young, a lubricant to 
the middle-aged and elderly, praise helps the 
world along. Give it when you honestly can 
—and only then. e 


SOCIALISM DEBATED AT 
WESTMINSTER 


‘Y h [HEN Mr. Philip Snowden introduced 


in the British Parliament a resolution 

declaring the “failure of the capitalistic 
system” and urging the establishment of “an 
industrial and social order based on the 
public ownership and democratic control of 
the instruments of production and distribu- 
tion,” he introduced something new into cur- 
rent English politics. 

Socialism, the philosophy that denies the 
right of private property, has long had its 
adherents in the.British Isles, and some of 
them have found their way into Parliament; 
but never before could such a resolution as 
Mr. Snowden’s have obtained the organized 
support of a strong minority in the House of 
Commons—much less of the strongest ele- 
ment in the opposition. 

By public ownership Mr. Snowden means 
the transfer of title——presumably by pur- 
chase—to land, mines, factories and means 
of transportation from private owners to 
the national or municipal governments. By 
democratic control he means the manage- 
ment of all industry either by government 
officials or by coperative societies and work- 
ingmen’s guilds, which shall lease the prop- 
erty from the government. 

The debate that followed was warm and 
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significant. It dealt with abstract principles 
instead of concrete proposals, for there was 
no actual bill before the House, but it in- 
dicated clearly enough the serious view that 
both sides took of the incident. The British 
Commonwealth is moving steadily toward a 
political division on economic and _ social 
fundamentals that will test its unity and its 
sanity as nothing else has tested them for 
three hundred years. Mr. Snowden himself 
was more moderate in his language than 
many of his acquaintances expected him to 
be; that may have been because he clearly 
perceives the seriousness of the moment. 
There will be enough warm words before the 
fate of socialism in Great Britain is settled. 

The author of the resolution is the most 
intellectual, the most deeply read, of all the 
socialist leaders in the British Labor party. 
He has been called the “Robespierre of Eng- 
land,” but the phrase is misleading. He has 
Robespierre’s love of political and social 
theory and Robespierre’s certainty of his 
own intellectual conclusions; but he has none 
of Robespierre’s cold conceit and vaulting 
personal ambition. He is partly crippled and 
has suffered much as the result of an acci- 
dent in his youth. He is not a first-rate par- 
liamentary leader, for he abhors compromises 
and works ill with those who do not agree 
with him absolutely. But in time of revolu- 
tion he might prove to have the authentic 
fire that marks a successful leader of the 
crowd. 

Mr. Snowden seizes the moment to attack 
the present system because of the serious un- 
employment in England, for which he holds 
“capitalism” responsible. There, we think, he 
weakens his cause with the intelligent. If it 
were capitalism and not the peculiar effects 
of the war that causes unemployment in 
England, why should not the same results 
be observed in France and the United States, 
which are no less capitalistic than Great 
Britain is? As a matter of fact there is less 
unemployment than usual both here and in 
France. 

It is possible that Mr. Snowden’s course 
may have an unwelcome effect on the sol- 
idarity and strength of the Labor party it- 
self. Most of the English Labor leaders are 
more or less socialistic; but some are less so 
rather than more, and a good part of the 
working population is not socialistic at all. 
We shall see whether the advanced socialists 
can dragoon the entire party into supporting 
their ideas, or whether there will first be 
disagreement in the party and then seces- 
sion from it. If, as everyone seems to expect, 
a Labor government is not far in the future, 
the crisis will come when it is called to office. 
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FLYING OVER THE POLE 


P almost at the northern tip of Alaska, 
looking out on the frozen Arctic Ocean, 
is the little hamlet of Wainwright. 

Probably few if any of our readers ever 
heard of it before, but it will win at least 
a momentary fame when, on June 20, Mr. 
Roald Amundsen “hops off” there on_ his 
aéroplane flight across the north polar re- 
gions. He means to fly in a straight line 
from Wainwright to some point on the island 
of Spitzbergen. That will carry him directly 
over the pole and will give him an extraor- 
dinary opportunity to observe and map—if 
there is anything to map—a large expanse 
in the heart of the polar zone on which no 
one else has ever looked. There is not much 
likelihood that he will pass over any land 
until he reaches Spitzbergen, for the top of 
the earth is most probably covered by the 
Arctic Sea; but if there are any islands with- 
in a reasonable distance of his course, he 
should see them. 

It is two thousand miles from Wainwright 
to Spitzbergen. In theory it is possible to fly 
that distance without descending; actually 
it is not probable that Amundsen will be 
able to do it. There are all sorts of things 
that can go far enough wrong to compel 
him to descend. But one of the things that 
Admiral Peary discovered is that the ice 
far up toward the pole is relatively smooth 
and unbroken, and Amundsen expects to find 
no great difficulty in landing if he has to 
land. Of course the flight will take place in 
the very middle of the six months’ day, so 
that whatever happens he will not have the 
inconvenience or danger of darkness to con- 
tend with. The chief peril is a complete 
breakdown of the aéroplane engine, which 
might leave the explorer helpless on the ice, 
a thousand miles from the nearest human 
being and with only the smallest supply of 
provisions. But he plans to guard against 
that by means of aéroplane patrols sent out 
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from Spitzbergen. If Amundsen does not 
arrive within two or three days of his de- 
parture from Wainwright, one or more scout 
planes will be dispatched to search for him 
and give him help if he needs it. 

How will it be known exactly when 
Amundsen leaves Wainwright? Weather or 
accident may delay his departure, and the 
radio station nearest Wainwright is at Noor- 
vik on the Kobuk River, near Kotzebue 
Sound, which is four hundred miles away. 
The news will be relayed thither by a chain 
of bonfires built on the headlands along the 
coast. The fires will be about fifteen miles 
apart. There will be two Eskimos at each 
fire. As soon as any pair sees the smoke 
rising from the fire to the eastward of them 
they will light their own pile of driftwood. 
It is believed that word of Amundsen’s de- 
parture can thus be broadcast to the world 
within an hour or two. If the news had to 
travel along the shore by sledge and runners, 
jt would be perhaps three weeks on the way. 

Altogether it is an unusual and romantic 
sort of expedition. Probably the scientific 
results will not be important, but the world 
will watch with keen interest to see whether 
the plucky explorer gets safe across the 
lonely expanse of polar ice to his goal in 
Spitzbergen. It is distinctly a sporting chance 
that he is taking. et; 
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Memorial Day 


is observed in our issue for next 
week, the first in May 


The Marching of Uncle Jim 


joins the new veterans and the old in 
a moving story of youth and age and 
sentiment. And the beautiful holiday 
is further celebrated with an article 
by the inspiring essayist 
Dr. Samuel S. Drury 
Two unusually striking stories will 
also appear in the issue 


Ked of the Forest Patrol 


a thrilling tale of aéroplanes, forest 
jires and human constancy and 
daring, and 


The Open Window 


a tale of music and music lovers 
from the always delightful pen of 


Elsie Singmaster 





The cover in full color will mark 

another Historic Milestone—the com- 

ing to the northern Mississippi of 
Pére Marquette and Joliet 

















CURRENT EVENTS 


ECRETARY HUGHES has well set forth 
the reasons why we cannot recognize the 
soviet government. It does not keep faith 
with anyone; and it still desires and, so far 
as it can, labors to bring about the destruc- 
tion of our own and all other existing gov- 
ernments. Indeed, it could not do otherwise 
so long as it really believes in the tenets that 
It professes. Incidentally, private persons who 
try to do business with Russia are finding 
it nearly impossible, partly because there is 
nothing left in Russia to exchange for our 
goods, and partly because the soviets cannot 
be trusted to keep their engagements. Sir 
Basil Thomson, long chief of Scotland Yard 
in London, says in his recent book: “Trade 
with Russia has been open for the last eight- 
een months, and there has been no trade. This 
has not been for lack of enterprise on the 
part of traders, ... but one cannot trade 
with people of bad faith. Two or three vessels 
carried goods to Odessa last winter. They were 
not allowed to sell them except at prices fixed 
y the Moscow soviet, and those prices were 
below cost. A Belgian firm undertook to re- 
pair and run the Odessa railways. They had 
to pay a large deposit for the concession. As 
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soon as the tramways were running the local 
soviet stepped in and requisitioned the tram- 
Way as soviet property, and when the syndi- 
cate protested it was threatened with arrest 
by the Tcheka. It then demanded the return 
of the deposit, which at first was refused; in 
the end only half of the deposit was repaid.” 
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HE soviet court at Moscow condemned 

to death Archbishop Zepliak, the head 
of the Roman church in Russia, and his 
vicar-general, whose name is Butchkavitch. 
The two priests were accused of resisting 
the soviet decree of confiscation of portable 
church property and of carrying cn secret 
“counter-revolutionary” activities. As might 
have been expected, the sentence caused loud 
protests. Like most of the Roman Catholics 
in Russia, Archbishop Zepliak is a Pole. The 
Polish government was quick to notify Mos- 
cow that his death would seriously offend 
the Polish people. The Vatican objected vig- 
orously. Several others of the European gov- 
ernments added their protests. With some 
show of irritation the soviets in the end an- 
nounced that the archbishop’s life would be 
spared. The vicar-general was executed on 
March 31. ° 


T is reported that a number of Russians 
in exile who belong to the Social-Revolu- 
tionary party have offered to return to 
Russia and submit to imprisonment in the 
place of some other members of the same 
party who have been sent to prison for their 
political beliefs and who have lost their 
health there. Among those who have made 
the offer, we hear, are Alexander Kerensky, 
who was premier of Russia before the Bol- 
shevist revolution, and Madame Breshkov- 
sky, the “little grandmother of the revolu- 
tion.” It would be ironical indeed if Madame 
Breshkovsky, who gave her long life to help 
liberate Russia from the tyranny of the czars, 
should end her days in a Communist prison. 
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VIRGINIAN named Collier has built an 

internal combustion engine that, he says, 
applies the power of the motor directly to 
the rim of the wheel without the interven- 
tion of a piston. He believes that it will treble 
the efficiency of automobile engines and en- 
able a motor car to run fifty or sixty miles 
on a gallon of gasoline. Mr. Collier’s engine 
has one spark plug, no pistons, no crank shaft 
and no gears. It has only 117 parts, whereas 
even the simplest of automobile engines have 
hitherto had more than three hundred. It is 
not unusual for inventors to be oversanguine 
about their achievements. We shall be inter- 
ested to see whether this engine can do what 
is promised for it. 


CCORDING to Herr Severing, the Prus- 
sian Minister of the Interior, Germany 
is on the verge of civil war. He declares that 
the so-called People’s Freedom party is in 
reality a party of royalist conspirators; that 
there are continual plots to murder the mem- 
bers of the Prussian and the German gov- 
ernment, which are frustrated only by an 
efficient secret police; and that General Lu- 
dendorff, Hittler, the leader of the Bavarian 
Fascisti, and other royalist sympathizers are 
in constant communication with the semi- 
military organizations that are awaiting only 
the proper moment to rise in behalf of a 
restored monarchy. That Herr Severing is 
something of an alarmist is possible. No 
doubt he thinks it good politics to keep his 
opponents under constant suspicion of revo- 
lutionary activities. But he is not making up 
all that he says. Throughout Prussia and 
Bavaria there is a strong undercurrent of 
monarchical sentiment. Sometime or other it 
will try conclusions with the present Socialist- 
Republican majority. What will happen then 
no one knows. We shall at least learn whether 
the Germans are, as many persons say, only 
skin-deep republicans, ready at a moment’s 
excuse to call back their royal rulers. 


o 


ROFESSOR EINSTEIN, having enjoyed 

the seclusion and stimulation of a long 
ocean trip, has produced another physico- 
philosophical theory that is expected to agi- 
tate the scientific world as much as his ideas 
on relativity did. He is reticent about it 
now and tells us only that it concerns ter- 
restrial magnetism and the earth’s power of 
attraction. We await the publication of it 
with anticipation—and with the hope that it 
will not puzzle us so much as the “curvature 
of space” and the “relativity of space and 
time” puzzled us when we first read of them. 
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~ in the Sportshu ! 


Try it out between the bases, in 
getting to the corners of the court or 
in breasting the tape— it saves the 
seconds that count in the final score! 

Bend, stretch and twist, a sudden 
stop or a quick getaway, and it will not 
be nearly the effort required in stiff 
leathers, for the flexibility of the 
Sportshu allows the feet a new sense 
of freedom. 

In fact, when you put on the 
Sportshu, it will remind you of the 
good old days of going barefoot — so 
cool and comfortable is this splendid 
athletic shoe. 


And in disposing of an errand 


Hood Rubber 


when a fellow wants to make it 
snappy, you'll get there and back as 
quick as the proverbial jack rabbit — 
and finish strong for the next event 
on the program. 

The Sportshu is full sport trim- 
med, with a red corrugated sole. 
Korxole insole. It is built to take 
punishment. The folks will be in- 
terested in its low cost; more so in its 
saving of expensive leather. 

It’s worth while to know your 
Hood dealer. He will gladly show 
you the Hood sport trimmed shoes 
and give you a copy of the Hood 
Athletic Footwear Buying Guide. 


Products Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Watertown, Mass. 
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y THE MAY FAIRY 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


eo H, it is beautiful!” 
shouted Ted and 
Helen when they 
reached the park. They 
were the first of the 
primary -school children 
to see the Maypole. 

“Miss Don:..: said that 
it was going ic De just 
like the Maypole that she had seen in Eng- 
land,” Ted said as they skipped along. 

“Yes, it was going to be tall and have a 
ribbon for each child,” added Helen. he, 
choose a pink ribbon,” she went on happily 
and took a long pink streamer in her hand; 
“T suppose that all the girls in our class will 
want the pink, and you boys the blue ones.” 

“Let’s count the streamers,” said her 
brother, “and see if there is one for every- 
body.” So the two children went round the 
tall Maypole that stood on a grassy knoll in 
the green park and touched each one of the 
ribbons, naming a classmate as they did so. 

“Madge, Janet, Dorothy,” Helen 
counted, and “Tom, Harold, Billy,” 
said Ted. When the two children 
met on their way round the May- 
pole Ted had a blue streamer in 
his hand and Helen had a pink one 
in hers. Those should have been the 
last streamers, but they were not. 
There still hung a long, lovely pink 
one. 

“We must have made a mistake,” 
Ted said; “Miss Donald never counts 
wrong.” 

“Ves,” replied Helen, “we must 
have made a mistake.” 

So they began the counting all 
over again, touching the ribbons and 
naming them carefully, but the count 
came out the same way again. 

“Just as if it were for the fairy of 
the May,” Helen said softly. 

“Pooh!” Ted began, but then— 
very suddenly—he stopped. 
He and Helen ran as fast as they 
could into a clump of trees close by 
that hid them from sight, for out of 
the green spaces of the park the 

fairy of the May had appeared. 

There could be no mistake about 
her being a fairy, even if she did 
happen to be the size of a little girl, 
for she had a fairy’s golden curls and 
skimmed over the grass on the tips 
of her toes as if she were flying. She wore a 
soft fairylike frock with ruffles, and she had 
a wreath of flowers in her hair. 

“Look, Ted, she is bringing May flowers!” 
Helen whispered. The fairy had a basketful 
of the first wild violets and dandelions. 

“She is going to trim the Maypole!” cried 
Ted. 


It was true. From one streamer to the next 
the little stranger went, stopping ut each one 
to take a tiny bouquet from her basket and 
fasten it to the end of the ribbon. She did not 
notice that the rest of the children from the 
primary class were arriving at the park, and 
Ted and Helen motioned to the first ones to 
join them in their hiding place among the 
trees. 

“The fairy of the May is out there,” Helen 
explained to them, “and we don’t want to 
frighten her.” 

The boys were inclined to laugh, but when 
they saw the fairy with their own eyes they 
did not know what to think. 

“There is an extra ribbon for her,” Helen 
said, “and we don’t know 
how it happened to be 
there.” 

But just then the chil- 
dren heard a loud crash 
of music from the hurdy- 
gurdy that was going to 
play for them at the 
party that afternoon. 
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“Come, children,” called Miss Donald, who 
had arrived too, “we will take hold of the 
streamers and dance round the Maypole in 
time to the music.” So the children flocked 
round her eagerly, but the fairy of the May 
had disappeared. 

“What pretty little bouquets of flowers, 
and how thoughtful of you to trim the May- 
pole with them!” said Miss Donald when she 
saw the violets and dandelions. “Did the 
little girls of the class make them ?” 

“Oh, no, we didn’t make them, Miss Don- 
ald,” answered Helen; “the fairy brought 
them and pinned one to each ribbon.” 

“That is her ribbon,” Ted said, pointing to 
the extra pink streamer that hung down by 
the Maypole. 

“We watched her putting the flowers on,” 
added Helen. 

“T had never seen a fairy before,” Ted said 
soberly. 

“Edward Fairchild, what do you mean?” 
asked Miss Donald. “Of all the children in 
our primary class you are the very last one to 
see fairies!” 

“There she is now,” cried Ted, “hiding be- 
hind that bush. Can you see her ?” 
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SPRINGTIME 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


The clouds are big and bouncy, 
The wind is like a wing, 

The smoke is light and flouncy, 
There’s a jump in everything. 

The ground is like elastic, 
The birds are capering. 

I think I know the reason 

Folks call this special season 
Spring! Spring! Spring! 
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Miss Donald went over to see the fairy for 
herself,—softly so as not to make her fly 
away,—and the fairy seemed to like her, for 
she did not even try to run. In a very few 
moments Miss Donald came back and the 
fairy with her. The fairy’s hair was blown 
out like a gold crown about her head, and her 
ruffles were as soft as wings, and her sunny 
face was all laughter. 

“She is a fairy, a good fairy,” Miss Donald 
explained to the wondering children. “She 
and her mother picked all these lovely flow- 
ers for our party because where they used to 
live there are always flowers on the May- 
poles. Now she lives in the little house at the 
entrance to the park, for her father is the 
new gatekeeper. She saw our Maypole and 
wanted to help with our good time.” 

Ted gallantly led Joan, the fairy, 
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O Tabby, Towser doesn’t mean 
In any YYY to trouble you, 
But when he Ill you at your EEE, 
Why then he CCC a chance to TTT; 
So let’s XQQQ him, if you please— 
But Tabby made a W. 











to her pink ribbon. The hurdy- 
gurdy began to play, and the chil- 
dren were ready to wind up their 
streamers. 

But Helen wanted to ask a ques- 
tion first. “How did it happen that 
there was an extra ribbon on the 
Maypole for Joan?” she asked Miss 
Donald. “Do you suppose it was 
the real fairies that put it there ?” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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Miss Donald laughed and whispered back, 
“Tt was my ribbon, but I don’t want her to 
know. We will let her think that we were 
expecting her; and we really are, for she is 
coming to school next Monday.” 
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A WISE OLD HORSE 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


ONG, long ago, before there were any 
automobiles, all farmers owned horses; 
they had carriage horses and work 

horses and all sorts of horses. Semetimes 
when the faithful animals grew too old for 
hard work and could no longer plow or draw 
hay wagons they were sold to cab drivers in 
the cities, which is a sad way for a farm 
horse to end his life. 

But there was a farmer who loved one of 
his old horses so much that he wouldn’t sell 
him when he grew too old for the hardest 
work. “Instead of doing that,” he said, “I 
shall give good old Toby to Lucy for a pet.” 
Then he laughed, because Lucy, his little girl, 
was only four years old. She was fond of pets 
and had a great number of them, 
but Toby was the biggest pet that 
she had ever owned. 

He already loved the little girl, for 
she went to the pasture fence and 
called, “Come, Toby, Toby, Toby!” 
and when he came galloping across 
the field he was almost sure to find 
a lump of sugar in her hand. Then 
he would stand perfectly still while 
she climbed to the top of the fence 
and from there to his back. 

After that when Lucy said, “Get 
up, Toby, get up!” Toby would give 
his head a toss and go stepping 
along, stepping along, slowly and 
carefully, so that the little girl 
shouldn’t fall off; and she, hanging 
tight to Toby’s rough mane, rode on, 
smiling and happy. Toby also liked 
to have Lucy walk up to him and 
say, “Good old Toby; good old 
Toby.” Then he would put his head 
down low so that she could pat his 
long nose and brush the flies away. 

But one day Toby and the little 
girl had a sad accident. Lucy was 
taking her usual ride, and Toby was 
stepping along, stepping along, slowly 
and carefully, when something un- 
usual happened. 

It was a warm day, and Toby 
made up his mind that he wanted a 
drink of water; so he walked splash-splash, 
splash-splash into the creek, and stood there 
for a minute in the cool water and looked up 
the creek and down the creek. Lucy began to 
brush back her curls, which the wind had 
blown into her face. 

Then Toby bent his head to drink, and in 

doing it made his neck into a steep hill, and 
he did it so suddenly that little Lucy, at the 
top of the steep, high hill, went slipping, 
sliding, slipping down the hill so fast that 
the next thing Toby knew his little friend 
had gone splash! into the deep water. It 
was a loud splash too—enough to scare 
any horse. 
- The creek was deep, and Lucy could 
not swim and would surely have been 
drowned had not Toby been a wise horse. 
Before she could sink even once he bent 
his head and stretched out his long neck 
and picked the little girl up by fastening 
his teeth in her gingham dress. Then he 
walked fast, splash-splash-splash-splash, 
straight across the creek, and 
up the bank on the other 
side, and there he dropped 
Lucy, soaked and scared, on 
the soft green grass. 

The hired man saw what 
had happened, for he was 
away up on a high platform, 
oiling the windmill. Down 
the ladder he slid as fast as 
he could slide, and when he 
reached the ground he ran 
over the little bridge across 
the creek as fast as he could 
run. Then he snatched up 
little Lucy and ran with her 
to her mother. By that time, 
although she was still drip- 
ping wet, she wasn’t fright- 
ened, but was laughing. 

Toby came home at last 
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over the bridge, stepping 
along, stepping along, 
rather slowly, as if he ex- 
pected to be scolded per- 
haps, and maybe wishing 
that he could say to the 
family, “Accidents will 
happen.” But when he 
reached home, he was 
astonished. 

The family came to 
meet him. They petted 
him and fed him with 
sugar and patted his long nose and called him 
“Good old horse, good old Toby!” just as if 
he were the most wonderful horse in the 
world. Lucy’s mother put her arms round 
his neck and kissed him; the big brothers 
brushed his coat until it was as smooth as 
satin and combed his mane until it was soft 
and silky; and ever afterwards as long as he 
lived nothing was too good for him. 
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A SURPRISE PARTY 
By Marian Kimball Willard 


" OTHER, don’t you think you could 
have a little party for me?” 
“Johnny boy, I don’t see how I 
can. If your father hadn’t been so sick, I 
might manage,—I know that the party that 
Mrs. Graham asked you to was lovely,—but 
parties cost a lot of money now.” 

Johnny was only ten years old, but he 
hid his disappointment like a little man. 
“Well, next year I shall be older, and then I 
shall enjoy it more,” he said. 

The little boy had found it jolly to play 
with the Graham children and the Martins 
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THE ORGAN GRINDER’S 
MONKEY 
By Ladd Morse 


The organ grinder’s monkey comes often to 
our house. 

He sits upon the organ box as still as any 
mouse 

Until his master speaks to him and jerks him 
with a chain, 

And then the monkey doffs his cap again, 
again, again. 








I like to give him pennies and feel his hands 
so small, 

But, though his lips grin thanks at me, his 
eyes don’t smile at all. 

Although he looks so splendid in a coat of 
red and gold, 

His little face is lonely, and it’s very, very old. 


He frisks about so gayly, and he chatters 
very fast 
And waves at me so bravely as he disappears 
at last ; 
But no matter what he’s doing his eyes 
still seem to say, 
“I’m thinking of my home, you know, 
so many miles away.” 
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Making 

Money Go a 

Long Way 
v 


George Washington, it 
is related, threw a silver 
dollar across the Potomac 
River. At the spot where 
the feat is said to have 
been performed, the 
stream is approximately 
a mile in width. But ad- 
mittedly, a dollar went 
farther then than now. 


You can make your dol- 
lar go farther than it 
otherwise would by read- 
ing the advertisements. 


Guided by advertising, 
you buy merchandise of 
established reputation. If 
it’s clothing you know 
how well it should wear 
and what the style should 
be. If it’s a musical in- 
strument, ‘you know what 
to expect in tone and 
Workmanship. If it’s a 
vacuum cleaner, you 
know what kind of serv- 
ice it should give. 


It pays to read advertis- 
ing. It will save you time, 
money and effort. It will 
help you dress better, eat 
better, sleep better and 
live better. 
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Make Every Dollar 
Travel Far 


Read 
The Advertisements 
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and the three Shelbys in school, and now 
that the long vacation had come and there 
was no one to play with he was lonely. He 
romped with Don, the big collie, and he fed 
the soft-nosed little calf; but even collies 
and calves, good playmates as they are, can’t 
take the place of real boys and girls. 

“You see, Johnny,” his mother said that 
night, “your little friends have a good deal 
more money to spend than we have, and we 
can’t have a party that would be as Jovely 
as their parties are. You wouldn’t want them 
to come to your party and not have so good 
a time as you had at theirs, would you?” 

As Johnny sat two days later on the side 
piazza teaching Don to jump through a 
hoop he saw a big shining car coming down 
the long turnpike. Johnny could see that 
it was filled with merry children, laugh- 
ing and shouting together. In the stretch by 
the long pasture the car slowed down, and 
the lady who had been driving stepped out. 
She went to the front of the machine and 
lifted the hood. 

One of the children spied Johnny and his 
dog. “O Johnny Turner, do you live here? 
Goody! We didn’t know where your house 
was,” and the three Grahams and the Martin 
twins and the three Shelbys all came running 
up to the piazza to greet Johnny. 

Such a stir on the quiet farm brought Mrs. 
Turner to the door just as Mrs. Graham 
came up the steps. “Mrs. Turner, I’m Ned 
Graham’s mother and very happy to meet 
you. My car has broken down. May I use 
your telephone to call the garage man?” 

It took the garage man more than an hour 
to reach the house, and by that time Johnny 
had shown the children the two spotted kit- 
tens and the black one. The little visitors 
laughed to see the mother cat box the black 
kitten’s ears when she was tired of having 
her tail pulled. Then off the children romped 
to find the calf and feed the chickens. 

“Mother was going to drive us all down to 
Oakland to see the gypsy camp, but this is 
a lot more fun,” said Ned Graham. 

All the children went wading in the pasture 
brook, where they splashed about to their 
hearts’ content. Then up the hill they ran to 
the field where the late hay had been stacked, 
and there they romped until the big farm 
bell sounded the call for them to come back 
to the house. 

There on the porch mother had set a table 
with pitchers of cool, creamy milk and plates 
of gingerbread and sugar cookies. My, how 
fast they disappeared! Then the girls played 
with the kittens and the boys pitched ball 
until the garage man came to the gate and 
said that the car was ready. 

“This has been a regular party,” announced 
Ned as he said good-by, “and a lot more fun 
than a party in the house where all you can 
do is to play games.” 

“When we go to see the gypsies on Friday 
we'll stop for you,” called Mrs. Graham to 
Johnny as they drove away, waving their 
hands. 

“My!” said Johnny, “we certainly had a 
good time. That was a party that made itself 
—a real surprise party.” 
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PANCAKES FOR SUPPER 
By Mary Laurence Turnbull Tufts 


INCE Mother Fox had to go to town, 
Sally Fox, who was aching to use the 
cookstove, promised to get supper. 

“Are you sure you can do it?” asked 
Mother Fox just as she went through the 
kitchen door. 

“Quite sure,” answered Sally Fox, all in a 
flutter to begin. Then to the little foxes she 
said, “Now what would you like for supper ?” 

“Pancakes!” answered all the little foxes. 

“Then pancakes it shall be,” answered Sally 
Fox, and she bustled about importantly. First 
she hunted in Mother Fox’s old receipt book 
for a good receipt for pancakes. Then she 
went to the cupboard for flour, salt and sugar 
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and to the ice chest for milk and eggs. That 
done, she began to put everything together 
just as the receipt book said. Oh, how she did 
beat that pancake batter! 

All the little foxes looked on in admiration, 
especially when she lifted a big spoonful high 
above the bowl and let it slip back, plop, 
plop, all smooth and shiny and without any 
lumps. There never had been such pancakes 
as those that Sally Fox was making. 


But she had forgotten one thing. You must | | 
have a very hot stove to cook pancakes on, | \ 


and, alas! the fire had not even been lighted. 

“Oh, well,” said Sally Fox, “I'll soon have 
that going. Now all you little foxes keep 
away while I light the fire.” 

Sally bunched up some newspaper the way 
Mother Fox did and put it into the stove. She 
put some dry pine cones on top of the paper 
and then some fine split kindling wood on 
top of the cones. “That should make a roar- 
ing fire to cook the pancakes with!” 

All the little foxes cried, “Let me light it.” 

But Sally Fox only answered, “No, indeed! 
You keep away. I will light the fire.” 

So the little foxes sighed 2 !onging sigh 
while Sally Fox struck a match. “There!” she 
said. “You'll soon hear it crackle.” 

The little foxes opened their eyes very wide 
and cocked their ears very cocky, but the fire 
didn’t crackle at all. Meanwhile Sally Fox 
had brought out the big pancake griddle and 
set it on the stove to heat. 

“Why, what is the matter with that fire?” 
said Sally Fox, impatient to grease her grid- 
dle and set the pancakes to frying. She lifted 
the lid and saw that only a part of the paper 
had burned. With the poker she poked up a 
little flame. 

“Perhaps it will be all right now,” she said 
and replaced the lid. 

The little foxes kept their eyes open and 
their ears cocked, but nothing startling hap- 
pened to the fire. 

“Why doesn’t that fire burn?” asked Sally 
Fox, almost ready to cry. “What shall I do?” 

“Perhaps,” suggested one of the little foxes 
timidly, “perhaps, if you open the drafts, it 
would burn better.” 

“Of course,” answered Sally Fox. “How 
foolish of me not to think of it before!” 

So she turned on all the drafts, and the fire 
began to crackle. 

“At last,” said Sally Fox, “we shall have a 
fire to cook our pancakes,” and she gave the 
batter a whisk with the wooden spoon. 

The little foxes saw a bright light through 
the crack of the lid and heard the crackle 
with their attentive ears. With a flourish 
Sally Fox took the greaser and greased the 
griddle. But the grease did not sizzle at all. 

“O dear,” sighed Sally Fox. “Will that pan- 
cake griddle ever get hot? Why doesn’t the 
fire burn faster?” 

That time a tear stole out of one of Sally 
Fox’s eyes and ran down her cheek, but she 
was too much ashamed to wipe it off. 

“Perhaps,” whispered another little fox, 
giving a pull at Sally Fox’s apron, “perhaps 
the ashes need to be raked out.” 

“Well, of all the wise little heads!” said 
Sally. “Why didn’t I think of that before?” 

Then such a raking and shaking as Sally 
Fox gave the grate of that stove! Heaps and 
heaps and heaps of ashes poured down into 
the ash pan, and then at last the fire began to 
rattle and roar. Oh, how it did shout up the 
old chimney! 

The grease began to sizzle and spit as Sally 
Fox hastily lifted big spoonfuls of yellow 
batter and poured them on the hot griddle. 
The little foxes’ eyes danced as they saw tiny 
holes appear in each round cake. Their noses 
twitched as they smelled the delicious odor 
of frying. 

When at last a whole big platter was filled 
with big brown pancakes and the maple- 
syrup jug was put on the table and the shin- 
ing eyes of all the little foxes were fastened 
upon her Sally Fox felt very happy and well 
paid for all her trouble. And every little fox 
declared that even Mother Fox could not 
make better pancakes than those. 








There’s one little street 
In one little town 
That either goes up 
Or else goes down. 


It’s a nice little town 
And a nice little street, 
And people who walk there 
Nod as they meet. 
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Main Street 3 wazet Hain 








And when it rains 
They always use 

Raincoats, umbrellas 
And overshoes. 


But they like it best 
When the sun is out, 
For then they dress up 
And they walk about. 
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For the broken = antisep- 
tic — to cleanse the injury, guard 
> against infection and assist nature 
to heal more quickly. 

For the strain or sprain, a lin- 
iment—to relieve pain and con- 
gestion, take out the soreness and 
reduce the swelling. 

Often both preparations are 
needed! Absorbine, Jr.,combining 
the safe antiseptic and the efficient 
liniment is both! It saves delay and 
confusion in prompt first aid. 

Absorbine, Jr. is of aclean, agree- 
able odor and does not stain like 
ordinary liniments. Only a few 
drops are required for the usual 
application. 

Absorbine, Jr. hasanever-empty 
place in thousands of medicine 
] cabinets, always handy for home 
a emergencies. 

At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
a trial bottle, roc., po. 


= W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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After 
Every Meal 


WRIGLEYS 


The Great American Sweetmeat 


provides pleasant action 
for your teeth, also 
penetrating the crevices 
and cleansing them. 

Then, too, it aids 
digestion. 

Use WRIGLEY’S after 
every meal—see how 
much better you will 
feel. 
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. CORNETISTS 
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BOOK OF POINTERS. Sent Free. 
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DOGWOOD TIME 


By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 





Peeping from the swampy thicket, dogwood 
showed its square white bloom; : 
Farmers who obeyed the omen dropped their 
later seeds. arow; 
But the urchins of the village, pent within an 
ink-stained room, 
Read another hint of springtime; fish were 
biting, streams ran slow. . 


Yellow from the recent freshet, Three Mile Creek 
was sober now, 
And Pactolus, likewise golden, never held a 
richer prize. 
Perch were slipping through its dimples darkened 
by a willow bough © 
Or where shining water glinted and a boy must 
shade his eyes. 


Saturday so slow in coming stirred at last its 
laggard feet; 
Big boys then with whoops of freedom took 
the path with pole and can, 3 
But the little folk must parley, pledging conduct 
all discreet, 
Trudge behind a stouter brother or recruit a 
grown-up man. 


Shrewd their choice—the village idler! “Most 
unthrifty,” said the wise; 
Old and queer, but stanch and faithful and an 
angler passing great. 
Unoppressed by sterner business than the lore 
of hook and flies, 
He could heed the children’s whistle, and they 
tore the earth for bait! 


Corks went curtsying in his presence; bites were 
many where he cast; 
Long bright holidays of springtime seemed one 
moment’s ecstasy; 
And if any wee one faltered as the troop went 
home at last, 
Nestled on that kindly shoulder he might 
slumber peacefully. 


Waving in a swampy thicket, dogwood shows its 
square white flower; 
Drop a branch upon that hillock where the 
grass is growing deep. 
Hazy skies and dimpled water—tis the fisher’s 
charméd hour, 
And the boys who learned its beauty bless the 
old man in his sleep. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS 


N the spring when the days are just beginning 
I to be warm how pleasant it is to walk out 
in the bright sunshine! All round you the 
fields are golden; all nature is cheerful. Then 
suddenly there is a change. The earth turns dull, 
and the air is chill. It is as if the happiness had 
suddenly gone out of the world. 

You realize in a moment what has happened, 
and instead of stooping to examine the earth 
you turn your eyes up toward the cloud that has 
drifted between you and the sun. In a little while 
it has gone by, and you see the big shadow 
flitting across the fields and watch the plowman 
in the distance turn his eyes upward just as you 
turned up yours. 

Why is it that in life we often look downward 
when shadows darken our pathway? There is no 
more reason to do it in the journey of life than 
in the walk in the fields. A cloud can do no 
more than hide the sun for a little while; it can- 
not destroy it. We are not afraid of that. Neither 
can the clouds of life destroy the brightness of 
God’s face, which shines continuously. 

There is nothing really wrong with the world 
when there are shadows overhead. It is the same 
world as when the sun is shining. The friends we 
meet are the same true friends, and duty is the 
same duty. Moreover, neither clouds of the air 
nor clouds of the soul can stay long, for they 
are always moving; and when they are gone life 
will be as bright as it was before. 

Look upward in the shadows, good friends. 
That is where the sunshine comes from! 
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AT THE DOOR a& 


ISS GATES glanced impatiently at the 
card that the maid brought her. Another 
Christmas beggar! It was an imposition! 

But since the woman came from Miss Gates’s 
church, she supposed she would have to see her. 
“But tell her that I am very busy and can spare 
only five minutes,” she ordered. Her lips were 
firm; she had made up her mind that she was 
going to help put an end to the nuisance. 

She was rather taken aback when the maid 
brought in her caller. Miss Gates had been pre- 
pared for a self-sufficient young girl with an ag- 
gressive, confident air; she would have enjoyed 
telling her a few facts! But a small, shabby 
gray-haired woman with a sweet eager face — 

“Sentimentalist!” Miss Gates taunted herself. 
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“What if she has got gray hair and wistful eyes? 
That doesn’t alter the facts, does it?” 

She had lost a moment, and the woman was 
talking. “I thought I was going to be so fright- 
ened, going round and asking for money, but it 
is proving to be the most wonderful thing I ever 
did. People are just glad to give! Oh, not every- 
one of course, but nearly everyone, and the rest 
must have good reasons. I am asking for money 
for Christmas dinners for the poor of the city. 
Here are my credentials.” She laughed softly. “At 
first I forgot that people might think me an 
impostor.” 

“I’m afraid,” Miss Gates said gently, “that I 
am one of those who have good reasons. My 
reason is what I consider culpable lack of meth- 
od. There is so much wasted energy. Last year 
I knew of one family that three different organi- 
zations were helping. I decided I could manage 
things better myself.” 

Her caller’s face shadowed for a moment; then 
the shadow vanished before her happy laughter. 
“T suppose it was bad management! You see, 
we have to use so many volunteer workers, un- 
trained like me! But after all I don’t suppose 
the family had more than it could use, do you? 
Of course I am not criticizing; indeed I think 
it is lovely of you to do the work yourself. It 
means not just money but a friend to some one 
who needs a friend. I can’t tell you how happy 
it makes me, much happier than if you had given 
me money. Thank you for telling me, Miss 
ee I know you will have a happy Christ- 
mas 

Miss Gates had no chance to set her visitor 
right; the caller was gone with the last word. 
The capable young woman was somewhat be- 
wildered, for she had not once thought of being 
a friend to anyone in need. She had only been 
making a pretext to excuse herself from giving 
at all! 

“Tt rather looks, Eleanor Gates,” she said to 
herself slowly as she went back to her work, “as 
if it were up to you!” 


oe ¢ 
JACK-TAR IN THE SADDLE 


N American sea captain in the course of 
some recent reminiscences of his early 
days on board ship relates that, being 

detained for a long time in a dull little foreign 
port where few forms of diversion were avail- 
able, his crew took to riding horseback. They 
rode badly and were frequently thrown, but 
they accepted their bumps and bruises good- 
naturedly and as a rule bore no grudge against 
their mounts. 

But there was one horse, an evil-minded brute 
with a tendency to balk, that they regarded with 
marked unfriendliness. The day the boatswain, 
who had previously been kept on board because 
of illness, first went on shore intending to ride 
they warned him to avoid the big bay with the 
white star, because he was quite unmanage- 
able. Out of bravado the boatswain nevertheless 
hired the creature and started off. When he 
returned they asked him for an account of his 
adventures. 

“Well, mates, ’twas this way,” he said. “We 
hadn’t gone half a mile when we came to the 
railway track,—one o’ them baby-size foreign 
railways,—and plumb on the crossing the bay 
balked just as you said he would. But there ain’t 
no real harm in him, and I just sat there, and 
their baby-size engine came along toot-toot-toot- 
ing for us to get off. We didn’t, and the engine 
crawled up and bunted us,—just one gentle little 
baby bunt,—and after the bay had scrambled 
out o’ the ditch and I’d got aboard him again 
you can take it from me that horse was a lamb. 
He ain’t unmanageable, not him!” 

It was a British captain, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, who overheard two sailors at Malta, where 
horses were obtainable for a half a crown a day 
and riding was naturally popular, discussing the 
qualities of an animal on the back of which one 
of them was at the moment violently bouncing. 

“Get off that there ’orse, Jack; ’e’s a beast!” 
cried the sailor on foot. 

“°F ain’t no beast at all,” retorted the sailor 
on horseback, “ ’E’s the cleverest ’orse I ever see. 
’E chucks me up, and ’e catches me; ’e catches 
—why, ’e’s only missed me three times in an 


hour!” 
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SOUND HORN, LIONS AHEAD! 


ILD lions, a large team of charging oxen 

and a small automobile certainly ought 

not to occupy the same stretch of road 
together, especially if the road is narrow. Yet 
that is just the situation that an engineer—he 
was unarmed too—once encountered in Central 
Africa. 

As he was slowing down to take a turn he 
saw coming toward him a train of sixteen oxen 
harassed by three lions. The oxen were yoked to 
a huge empty transport wagon, which was ca- 
reening and bumping madly. Two of the lions 
were on one side of the train, and one was on the 
opposite side, and all were snapping and snarling 
like dogs. The engineer saw nothing of the usual 
negro driver and leader boy; he learned after- 
wards that at first sight of the charging lions the 
two had taken to a convenient baobab tree. 

With foaming tongues and rolling eyes the 
oxen were leaping against their yokes, but their 
lumbering progress was impeded somewhat by 
one badly wounded or dead steer, the victim of 
the first savage rush of the lions. The road was 
so narrow that engineer did not see how 
he could help being run down. He did the only 


thing he could think of in the circumstances; he 
sounded his horn again and again. 

At the first blare the lions stopped instantly 
and with their immense heads uplifted and their 
tails switching stared at the intruder as if they 
resented his interference. Again the engineer 
sounded his horn, and the oxen, snorting and 
tossing their heads, swung wide of the automo- 
bile and came to a crashing stop. Then the lions 
slunk into the bush and vanished. 

“T’]] never forget that bend in the road,” the 
engineer wrote jokingly to a friend. “If it were 
posted like your highways in America, this is 
the sign I should like to see there: ‘SOUND 
HORN, LIONS AHEAD!” 
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A FITTING ROLL OF HONOR 


HIS beautifully decorated book is one of 

I the most elaborate rolls of honor that have 

appeared since the Great War. It contains 
the names of more than eighteen thousand mem- 
bers of the Royal Engineers of Great Britain 
who died in the service of their country. 

The volume measures nineteen inches by four- 
teen and a half and is bound in handsome blue 
morocco leather. At all four cor- 
ners of both covers are protect- 
ing bosses of gilt bronze and 
chalcedony; the central plaque, 
which shows the figure of a 
knight with a sword, is also of 
gilt bronze. The pages are of 
vellum. In the front is a paint- 
ing of Lord Kitchener, the 
“greatest of the sappers’” who 
lost their lives; before the pic- 
ture of Kitchener are two pages 
that bear illumination round 
miniatures. 

The Duke of Connaught re- 
cently presented the book to the, D 
corps at the unveiling of their memorial at 
Chatham. Its eventual home will! be in the Royal 
Engineers’ memorial chapel in St. Paul’s Cathe- 


dral. 
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AT GRIPS WITH A BULL MOOSE 


FIGHT at close quarters between a swim- 
ming bull moose and a virtually unarmed 
man in a canoe is happily a rare event. 

One day last season, however, a lone prospector 
after being pursued by two of the animals sud- 
denly found himself obliged to engage in just 
such a desperate struggle. 

The man was so intent on finding ore that day 
that he had left his rifle behind. While paddling 
down the lake he saw two moose bulls in fu- 
rious combat on the shore. He turned his canoe 
to watch them, and, as the water was shallow 
and full of lily pads, he was able to paddle close 
to the shore without attracting their attention. 
After watching the conflict for a few moments 
he gave a coughing grunt, such as moose make 
at times, to see what the animals would do. 

He soon learned. They sprang apart and, 
forgetting their quarrel, charged toward him. 
The prospector turned and paddled for deep 
water with all speed. 

But it is not easy to paddle swiftly through 
reeds and lily pads with two angry moose plung- 
ing after you. Fortunately, the prospector was a 
good canoeman, and his muscles were well sea- 
soned. One of the moose soon gave up and re- 
turned to the shore, but the other continued the 
chase. The creature was rapidly overtaking the 
canoe when the prospector turned his craft 
sharply to avoid the charge. Then as the animal 
surged past he seized it by the long hair over 
its hind quarters. The moose plunged to free him- 
self, but the prospector held tight. Taking a 
good grip on the hair with one hand, the man 
drew his clasp knife and opened the big blade 








SOME CONSIDER IT EVEN WORSE 















Farmer (in the stern) to his wife—If he’d only go 
along the furrows, I wouldn’t feel so queer like. 
—Arthur Watts in London Opinion. 
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with his teeth. Then, still clinging to the moose, 
he i the blade several times into its back 
and succeeded in severing the spine. The moose 
was paralyzed and helpless. 

The prospector then paddled away, got help 
and came back to claim his prize, 
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MR. PEASLEE FINDS SOMETHING 
OUT ABOUT HIMSELF 


" EST’DAY mornin’,” Caleb Peaslee re- 
marked as he returned to its accustomed 
corner in Deacon Hyne’s wagon shed the 

birch broom that he had borrowed the previous 

forenoon, “my wife read me a lesson, all un- 
knowin’ to it herself; and the more I dwell on 
it the plainer I see how I may have done a big 
part of my work twice over durin’ my life with- 
out dreamin’ I was doin’ it and without seein’ in 

my dullness how easy I might have got rid of a 

fair half of it—to put a low figger on it.” 

The deacon studied Caleb’s face with oxlike 
gravity. “Are you tryin’ to talk sense?” he asked 
doubtfully. “Or ain’t ye? I may be stupid, but it 
don’t sound much like sense to me.” 

“T never talked better sense, no 
matter how it sounds to you,” 
Caleb maintained with cheerful 
conviction. “And when I tell you 
all about it you’ll say so too! 

“Yest’day mornin’ at the break- 
fast table,” he went on, “I noticed 
my wife was more quiet than 
common; she seemed to have 
somethin’ she was studyin’ in her 
mind, I thought. I tried talkin’ 
a little about gen’ral things like 
what kind of a day it promised to 
be and what I’d better plan about 
gittin’ some help in plantin’, but I 
didn’t get anything bigger out of 
her than yes or no and not always that; so in 
the end I quit trying to talk to her and tended to 


my eatin’. 

“Finally when I’d shoved back my chair and 
she was clearin’ the table, still puckerin’ her 
forehead over somethin’ in her mind, I heard a 
crash, and when I’d whirled to see what it was 
there she stood lookin’ down on the remains of 
what had once been a platter. She had a look on 
her face as if she was mad and kind of relieved 
both, and when she spoke she kind of made me 
wonder. ‘There!’ she says. ‘I don’t know but I’m 
glad that happened; mebbe it’ll fetch my mind 
round so I’ll only try to do one thing at a time. 
I’ve been tryin’ to do two things all the mornin’, 
—one with my hands and another with my 
head,—and there ain’t many that’s got either 
hands ’nough or head ’nough to do that!’ she 
says. And not another word could I get out of 
her about it. 

“T s’pose I got to wonderin’ what she could 
have meant by what she said, for all the fore- 
noon it kept in the back part of my mind along 
with the work I was doin’ and another job I’d 
been dreadin’ to tackle; and then all at once it 
come to me like a dazzle of light, not jest what 
she meant in her own case mebbe, but how what 
she said walked step by step with one of my own 
worries! 

“IT s’pose, Lysander,” Caleb admitted, “if 
there’s one mortal job I hate more’n another it’s 
cleanin’ and reddin’ up my barn floor come the 
spring of the year. Through the winter I get in 
the habit of tuckin’ away in there every nam- 
able thing I can’t find a place for elsewhere— 
rakes and farmin’ tools and barrels full of odds 
and ends that I want to shelter from the weather 
and all kinds of truck that’s no business on a 
barn floor. And by this time in the spring it’s 
got sc it’s a job to git round in there and git 
down feed for the cattle. 

_ “Then when it’s got to the point where it’s a 
disgrace and where I wouldn’t for a purse of 
money have any thrifty, careful farmer git a 
look at it I begin to dread cleanin’ it out; and 
for about two long weeks I’ll have that on my 
mind all the time I’m doin’ any other work. 
And it amounts to jest about this: I’m cleanin’ 
out that barn floor all the time, no matter what 
job I’m doin’ with my hands, and it’s twice as 
tirin’ as doin’ it once and gittin’ it off my mind 
would be. 

“Well, sir,” Caleb continued, “the full light 
of it all had no more’n struck into my mind 
good than I was on my way down here to bor- 
row that broom of yours, and for the next three 
hours, takin’ out the time I was eatin’ my din- 
ner, I was as busy as a camp-meetin’ fiddler! 
And don’t you think I didn’t make that barn 
look diff’rent, for I did! 

“And whilst I was doin’ it I let my mind go 
back along years that I’d carried that same 
burden every spring. And I didn’t let it go with 
barn cleanin’ neither! Rakin’ up the yard and 
cleanin’ out the well and patchin’ up stone 
walls! Every job that I hated to do I could see 
plain ’nough I’d been doin’ twice or more than 
twice, once while I was actually doin’ the work 
and more than once when I was carryin’ it in my 
) gy dreadin’ it and puttin’ it off from day to 

ay. 
“And that wa’n’t all I was the gainer either. 
I found a drawshave that I’ve been needin’ for 
two weeks to shave fence stakes with,—it had 
got hung up on a pin behind a seedin’ machine. 
—and if I could have had that shave two weeks 
ago it would have forrarded my work a good 

day. As it was, I had to sharpen some 
stakes with my jackknife, and that’s slow work, 
to make the best of it. And there was other tools 
I found that I’ve needed—tools I’d have been 
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For the Whole House 


Does the go-cart go squeakily and the 
talking machine stutter? 


Are sewing machine and vacuum 
cleaner noisy—the handles of the gas 
or gasoline range stiff? 


Do locks and bolts stick or hinges or 
window pulleys squeak? All these 
household disturbances vanish instantly 
before a drop or two of 


3-in-One 
The High ‘Quality Household Oil 


It’s wonderfully penetrating — goes 
right into tight fitting or rusty bear- 
ings. Never gums or dries out. 
Lubricates perfectly. 


There are 79 distinct uses for 3-in-One 
in the home, alone. All are explained 
in detail in the Dictionary of Uses 
that is wrapped around every bottle. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-oz., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 LE. Broadway, New York City 


FREE 


Generous sample and de 
luxe edition of Dictionary. 
Write for both on a postal 
card, 
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2 EXTRA SOLES 
WITH EACH PAIR 


Cut off the outersole and expose 
independently attached new sole. 
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able to use time and again if I’d only cleaned the 
barn floor when I ought to have!” 

“And you ain’t found out yit what was the 
matter with your wife?” the deacon asked. 

Caleb shook his head as if it mattered little. 
“Not a word,” he replied, “but I found out 
somethin’ that helps me more, I hope and 
b’lieve. I’ve found out one thing that’s been the 
matter with Caleb Peaslee, esquire!” 
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MERRY LORD MARCUS 


F the five dare-devil sons of the fourth 
O Marquis of Waterford, an Irish peer, the 
most widely known were Lord Charles 
Beresford, the admiral, Lord William, military 
secretary for years to the viceroys of India, and 
Lord Marcus, long manager of King Edward’s 
racing stables. In their reckless courage, wild 
spirits and devotion to fighting, sport and prac- 
tical joking the three Beresfords seem rather to 
belong to the days and doings of Charles Lever’s 
hilarious heroes than to our own. 

Of the trio “Lord Bill” was perhaps a trifle 
the most exuberant; Lord Charles could claim 
the most distinguished service record and also 
the greatest number of broken bones, for in the 
course of his gay and gallant career he had 
broken his chest bone, his pelvis, his right leg, 
his right hand, a foot, five ribs, one collar bone 
three times and the other once and his nose 
three times; and Lord Marcus, who has recently 
died at the age of seventy-four, possessed the 
readiest tongue. 

At one time when Lord Charles Beresford was 
standing for Parliament in opposition to Sir 
Christopher Furness his two brothers helped him 
to make the campaign a lively one. Lord Mar- 
cus was, however, a novice-in such things, and 
when on accompanying Lord Charles to a meet- 
ing he found that he was expected to make a 
speech he was for once dismayed. “I can’t pos- 
sibly do it,” he said to his brother. “I don’t 
know what to say!” 

“I told him,” records Lord Charles in his 
memoirs, “to begin because he was sure to be 
interrupted, and then, being an Irishman, he 
would certainly find something to say. Lord 
Marcus thereupon rose to his feet, and a voice 
immediately shouted: 

“ ‘Who are ye?’ 

“Tt was enough; the fire kindled. 

“ “Who are we?’ cried Lord Marcus. ‘I’ll tell 
you who we are. We are three brothers, and 
our names are Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. 
And we have come here to put out the burning 
fiery Furness!’ ” 

No Beresford could endure being bored or 
allow anyone else to be. “While my brother 
Marcus was traveling by rail with some friends, 
among whom was Mr. Dudley Milner,” Lord 
Charles relates, “Marcus kindly relieved the te- 
dium of the journey. Dudley Milner had fallen 
asleep. Marcus took the ticket from Milner’s 
pocket. He then woke up Milner, telling him the 
tickets were about to be collected. Milner, after 
feverishly searching for his ticket, was forced 
to the conclusion that he had lost it and, find- 
ing that he had very little money, begged that 
some one would lend him the requisite sum. 
One and all with profuse apologies declared 
themselves to be almost penniless, and Milner 
was nearing despair when my brother sympa- 
thetically suggested that as the train approached 
the station Milner should hide under the seat. 
Thereupon Milner, assisted by several pairs of 
feet, struggled under the seat, and his friends 
screened him with their legs. In a short time 
the conductor appeared, and Marcus gave him 
all the tickets. 

“ ‘Here’s six tickets for five gentlemen,’ said 
the conductor. 

“ ‘Quite correct,’ said the outrageous Marcus 
blandly. ‘The other gentleman is under the seat. 
He prefers traveling like that.’ ” 
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REYNARD, THE FOX 
I 


HE fox is always interesting. In England 

they know him particularly well; there fox 

hunting is a popular and we may almost 
say a national sport, for it is engaged in by high 
and low, rich and poor. Consequently, the fox 
has been the object of acute observation for 
many generations. A writer in one of the English 
quarterlies recently bound together in an article 
a sheaf of unusually interesting anecdotes of 
him, the best of which we are going to reproduce 
in successive numbers of The Companion. The 
first gives an instance of Reynard’s cleverness. 
Here it is: 

Some years ago a long run with a well-known 
west-country pack ended quite unaccountably 
upon a strip of sandy beach on the Dorset coast. 
The fox had vanished as if blown away, and 
there was nothing whatever to suggest what had 
become of him. Exhaustive casts along the shore 
failed to recover the scent, and after every 
possible hiding place had been explored without 
result nothing remained but to admit defeat. 
Everybody was puzzled, and many were the 
theories under discussion when at last we started 
upon the homeward road, which by tortuous de- 
grees ascended a cliff the crest of which afforded 
a bird’s-eye view over the beach that we had 
just left. There at the highest point of the road 
we came upon a dismounted cyclist, who coolly 
asked the master of foxhounds whether he would 
like to know what had become of his fox. The 
huntsman, as might be supposed, replied that 





no information on earth would be more accept- | 
able to him at that particular moment. 

The stranger jerked his thumb carelessly sea- | 
ward. “There you are then,” he said. 
The tide was ebbing, leaving here and there a 
sheet of shallow water. In the middle of one 
such pool we could see a small, triangular object 
that looked like a piece of pointed rock. The 
master was incredulous. It was, he protested, the 
tip of a boulder or a piece of stranded seaweed. 
The cyclist, however, declared that the object 
og the fox’s head. And so indeed it proved to 


The trick was as simple as clever. The fox 
must have waded out until the water was shoul- 
der-deep and have remained there crouching flat 
on the sand, entirely submerged except his head. 
At the approach of the hounds he had ducked 
his head and had left only his nose above the 
water, otter fashion. Naturally none of the hunts- 
man had noticed the tiny black spot on the 
rippling surface. 

The cyclist, it appears, had watched the whole 
manceuvre from the cliff and like a true sports- 
man had allowed things to take their course. 
But when accident brought us into touch with 
him the temptation to speak had become irresist- 


ible. 
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THE DANGER SIGNAL 


LAUGHABLE story is ascribed to the artist 
and wit, Mr. Oliver Herford, by his asso- 
ciate, Mr. Edward Simmons, the painter. 

Mr. Simmons says that one day while he was en- 
joying a very agreeable call at Mr. Herford’s 
studio their conversation was interrupted by a 
peculiar knocking at the door—three loud per- 
emptory knocks at intervals of a second or two 
and then two more in quick succession. 

Mr. Herford at once put his finger on his lip 
and motioned to his caller to be perfectly quiet. 
Neither man spoke or stirred while the curious 
knock was twice repeated. Then they heard the 
retreating footsteps of the knocker passing down 
the hall. 

Then Mr. Herford relaxed his attitude of silent 
tension and smiled. 

“That was Blank,” he said, “a thoroughly 
good and well-meaning fellow, but a most fright- 
ful bore. I’ve stood all the calls I can from him. 
So I told him that I had given special knocks to 
all my most intimate friends in order that I 
might know when they called and let them in at 
times when I should be unwilling to be disturbed 
by less congenial callers. Blank was saying only 
the other night that I must have been out a good 
deal lately. He hasn’t got in to see me since I 
assigned him his knock!” 


ee 


A COOL-HEADED LITTLE GIRL 


HE coolest act I ever saw, says Mr. Rex 
Stuart, a railway engineer, in the American 
Magazine, was some months ago on the run 
between New York and Albany. We were a little 
late and were traveling fast when I saw two 
little girls on the track straight ahead. A freight 
was coming north on the opposite track. One of 
the girls saw the danger and jumped clear. The 
other was caught. 

There is only six feet between the rails of the 
two tracks, and she was trapped in there. She 
turned sidewise, then put her hands straight 
down at her sides, shut her eyes and stood 
perfectly still. I looked back after we hit the 
curve, and she was still standing there as stiff 
as a poker, waiting for the trains to pass. Of 
course, it would have been better if she had 
dropped flat on the ground, but she scarcely had 
time to do that. It was a very cool-headed deed 
as it was. 

eg 


WHERE IS SNOOP STREET? 


COLORED man got on a trolley car, says 
the Argonaut, and after a word or two 
with another passenger started to get off. 

“Hold on,” said the conductor, “what are you 
getting off so soon for? You haven't paid your 
fare either.” 

“Ah wants to Bo to Snoop Street,” replied the 
colored man, “an’ dis gemman says dah’s no 
sich place.” 

“Well, there ain’t neither,” said the conductor. 

‘Den sholy,” said the colored man, “sholy, 
dah’s no good mah gwine dar!” 











Statement of ownership and management as required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


The Youth’s Companion,  <— weekly at Boston, 
Mosechonts, for Apri 

State of entacbusttts, ‘County 0 Suffolk. 

Before me, a notary public in a for the Yo and 
county aforesaid, ersonally appeared Edwin Stockin, 
who, having been uly sworn according to law, ——— 
and says that he is one of the owners of The Youth’s 
Companion and that the following is, to the i of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 

p and management ‘of the ——— publication for 
ba date shown in the above caption, 

That the names and addresses’ of the: publisher, 
editor and managing editor, and business managers 
are: Lips gee Mason Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
Editor and Henaat Editor — Charles M. o 
Cambridge, Mass. ; E. 


M Boston 
Mass., Estate of Seth Mendel. Brookline Mass’, Charles 
E. Keisey, Newton Center. Mass. , Edwin Stoe tock in, Water- 
town, Mass., Char’ ay Cambrid ige, Mase 
Oliver B i Merrill Summit, NJ. Francis W. Hight, 
inche: 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 

ties are none. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
March, 1923, Joseph W. Vinal, Notary Public. 
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Indians— 
in the 


Northern 
Pacific 


Country 


F the—nearl y—250,000 In- 
dians in the United States, 
more than a fifth live in states 

traversed by the trans-continental 
trains of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. 

At Mandan, North Dakota, where 
all Northern Pacific trains change 
engines, there are, usually, several 
groups of Mandan Indians on the 
station platform. They take only a 
mild interest in what is going on 
and, seemingly, neither resent nor 
enjoy the attention their presence 
arouses. At and near Billings, 
Montana, Crow Indians are com- 
mon. Ravalli, Montana, a little town 
38 miles west of Missoula, is the 
distributing point of the Flathead 
Indian Reservation, which occupies 
one of the most beautiful valleys 
in the world. 

Then, too, at 
other points along 
the Northern 
Pacific one sees, 
frequently, little 
bands of Indians; 
not always on 
horse-back, as you 
might suppose, but euiinas in 
automobiles! 

This summer, in the Northwest, 
there will be a number of Indian 
and “Wild West” Celebrations. The 
most notable are: 


“She’s Wild” Roundup, 
Bozeman, Mont., in August 
Frontier Day, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., in July 
Annual Roundup, 


Pendleton, Oregon, in September 

















Bozeman is on the Northern 
Pacific’s main line. Cheyenne is on 
the Burlington’s Billings-Cody- 
Denver line and may be visited on 
the way back from Yellowstone 
Park. Pendleton is easily reached 
from Spokane. 


A. B. Smith, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
953 Northern Pacific Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


P. S.— 
When you go West this 
Summer let me plan 
your trip so that it will 
include one or more of 
these celebrations! 
A. B.S. 


Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


"2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 
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UST before the recent Congress ended, a bill 

was passed in the interest of American 
philately. The measure specifically permits mak- 
ing illustrations of foreign postage stamps and 
within certain limits also grants publishers the 
privilege of making pictures of United States 
stamps. 

For more than seventy-five years, or ever since 
the first regular series of United States stamps 
appeared, in 1847, the publishing of reproduc- 
tions of United States postage stamps has been 
forbidden. Collectors have often asked to have 
the law repealed but have never found Congress 
sympathetic. In the recent Congress, however, 
they had two strong advocates who are them- 
selves enthusiastic and widely known collectors— 
Senator Frelinghuysen and Representative Ack- 
erman, both of New Jersey. Theirs is said to be 
the credit for the new privilege. United States 
stamps may not even now be reproduced in full, 
but parts of stamps may be illustrated if drawn 
at least four times the size of the originals. 

The new legislation will bring a welcome revi- 
sion of the section devoted to United States 
stamps in future standard catalogues and al- 
bums. Cuts will make it much easier to identify 
doubtful issues. For example: There are three 
distinct types of some of the 2-cent and 3-cent 
values of the issues that began in 1912. The types 
are described in the text of the present standard 
catalogue, which specifies the shading lines that 
characterize them. In future catalogues the cuts 
will enable the collector to identify the lines 
much more easily than any description could. 

Although the government has at all times 
strictly enforced the old law against printing pic- 
tures of United States stamps, it was lenient in 
respect to reproductions of foreign stamps, which 
for many years have been freely published in this 
country. Philately has believed that the govern- 
ment saw no objection to printing pictures of 
foreign stamps so long as the foreign govern- 
ments concerned did not protest. Such protests 
were not likely, for the foreign governments per- 
mitted their own stamps to be reproduced as 


* illustrations in books and publications even in 


their own countries. 


T= postmaster of one of the largest post 
offices in the United States told a collector who 
sent money for a block of well-centred adhesives 
that he was too busy to attend to the wants of 
“nuts” and “cranks” who collected stamps. That 
was a few years ago. Mr. W. Irving Glover, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, learned of 
the postmaster’s attitude. In a talk recently to 
collectors in New York Mr, Glover said: 

“Right there I made my decision to establish 
an agency where those ‘nuts’ and ‘cranks’ could 
have their wants attended to without being in- 
sulted and receive that courtesy and attention 
which every patron is entitled to and must re- 
ceive.” 

And so late in 1921 there came into existence 
what is called the Philatelic Stamp Agency—an 
official bureau set up under Mr. Glover’s super- 
vision for the especial accommodation of collec- 
tors and dealers in postage stamps. It was a long 
time before Mr. Glover could convince his asso- 
ciates, including Mr. Hays, then Postmaster- 
General, that such a novel institution was 
practical. Mr. Glover believed that the bureau 
could be made self-supporting, but other officials 
of the Post Office Department were skeptical. 
Finally Mr. Glover went to Mr. Hays with a 
definite business proposal: The Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General would establish the agency; 
if it did not sell two thousand dollars’ worth of 
stamps within one year, the Postmaster-General 
could order the bureau abolished. 

Mr. Hays consented. Mr. Glover’s wife is a 
stamp collector, and Mr. Glover himself knows a 
little about collecting. He established the new 
bureau and placed at the head of it Mr. Howard 
A. Mount, an employee of the Washington post 
office, who had made a study of United States 
stamps and had been friendly to collectors who 
applied for well-centred “mint” copies. 

During the first year, which ended on Decem- 
ber 7, 1922, the Philatelic Stamp Agency sold 
stamps to the amount of $48,157.28. After the 
running expenses and salaries had been paid the 
agency showed a net profit of $35,680.21. After 
the twelfth and the thirteenth denomination of 
the new United States stamps had been placed on 
sale early in 1923, Mr. Glover permitted it to be 
known that a sufficient number of unused copies 
of the first thirteen stamps had been sold at the 
agency to pay the expense of making the plates 
for the entire series of twenty-one values. Thus 
the agency has justified its establishment. 

Business at the agency is constantly increas- 
ing. There are kept stocks of unused United 
States issues—all of them perfect copies such as 
the philatelist likes to put into his album. Earlier 
issues are not available, as a rule, although now 
and then a supply is discovered at some post 
office and is sold either across the counter or by 
mail. Of the new series all values thus far 
issued can be bought at the agency, all values of 


AMPS TO STICK @® 


the series that is going out of use, and also the 
following: the new and the recently superseded 
special-delivery stamps, the 6, 16 and 24-cent 
aéroplane, the 3-cent Victory, the 1, 2 and 5-cent 
Pilgrim Tercentenary and the various current 
envelope stamps. Any collector can learn just 
which stamps are in stock by writing to the 
agency and inclosing return postage. 

It is important that collectors keep in mind 
the few simple rules about obtaining stamps. All 
letters should be addressed ‘Philatelic Stamp 
Agency, Division of Stamps, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.” Stamps are sold at 
their face values. The government does not sell 
at a profit, but neither will it sell at a loss, 
and accordingly return postage must accompany 
every order. All remittances must be either cash 
or money order; unused stamps and checks will 
not be accepted. The applicant receives perfect 
mint copies that are well-centred and perforated. 
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Ore by one the stamps of the new series of 
the United States are coming into circulation. 
The 11-cent (Hayes), 15-cent (Statue of Lib- 
erty), 25-cent (Niagara Falls), 50-cent (Arling- 
ton Cemetery with the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier), 5-cent (Roosevelt) and 6-cent (Gar- 
field) were distributed in limited numbers during 
the latter part of 1922, mostly to post offices 
where supplies of those denominations had be- 
come exhausted. 

Early in 1923 the new 2-cent (Washington), 
4-cent (Martha Washington), 9-cent (Jefferson) 
and 10-cent (Monroe) appeared. On January 17 
the 1-cent (Franklin) was issued. It was placed 
on sale first in Philadelphia, where the first 
Postmaster-General spent most of his adult life, 
and it marked the first day of another “thrift 
week,” an enterprise that the government has 
approved. 

It is understood that all of the other values are 
printed and ready to be issued, but that the re- 
maining stocks of old issues in those values are 
first to be exhausted at Washington by sending 
them to various post offices. After the old stocks 
have thus been disposed of the government will 
supply the new stamps to post offices that notify 
Washington that they have used up their supplies 
of old issues. 

Whenever possible the government will issue 
one of the new stamps on the anniversary of some 
important event. Thus the 1-cent (Franklin) ap- 
peared on the anniversary of Franklin’s birth, 
and the 5-cent (Roosevelt) on the anniversary 
of Roosevelt’s birth. On Lincoln’s birthday the 
3-cent, carrying the Great Emancipator’s portrait, 
was placed on sale at Hodgenville, Kentucky, 
Lincoln’s birthplace. Also on February 12, but 
at Springfield, Illinois, where Lincoln is buried, 
was sold for the first time the $1 value, the 
design on which is the Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington. Therefore it will not astonish col- 
lectors if the Post Office Department puts the 
8-cent (Grant) into circulation on April 27, the 
anniversary of Grant’s birth, and sends the first 
lot to post offices in Ohio, the state in which he 
was born. Grover Cleveland was born on March 
18, in New Jersey, and the government decided 
to put the 12-cent value, which bears his por- 
trait, on sale on that date and in that state. The 
$2, showing the Capitol at Washington, also was 
placed on sale in March. 
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‘THE new stamps that will transfer Irak from 
its present position as a philatelic subdivision 
of Mesopotamia to a place of its own in future 
albums and catalogues will have distinctive de- 
signs drawn from Assyrian and Babylonian sub- 
jects by a woman artist, a Mrs. Garbett, whose 
husband served for a time in Mesopotamia as 
an assistant to the British High Commissioner. 
Several of the designs have already been an- 
nounced. 

The motif of the 1-rupee value is one that 
the goldsmiths and armorers of the Assyrians 
frequently used—the Bedouin date tree, or “Tree 
of Life.” The tree will be portrayed as it has 
been portrayed from the days of the earliest 
priesthood; that is, with the tree trunk divided 
into two parts, the lines of which form an oval 
and end in serpents’ heads fashioned in part of 
bracelets and trinkets used by the modern Irak 
maidens. Thus the design is in effect a national 
emblem, symbolic both of the Irak of three 
thousand years ago and of the Irak of today. 
The border of the stamp will show the Irak mat, 
which for centuries the natives have woven of 
reeds for use in their huts. 

On the 2-anna denomination will be shown the 
ox, which to the Babylonian is the emblem of 
the sun, the source of strength. The border will 
reproduce the pattern of the embroidery on the 
tunics and cloaks of the early rulers—a pattern 
that today still characterizes both interior and 
exterior architectural decorations in Irak. 

The 1%-anna value will present a cherubic 
figure with four wings. On the 3-anna will 


appear the ruins of Ctesiphon rising from the 
desert plain. The 4-anna, 8-anna and 5-rupee will 
show the local tribal camel standard, and va- 
rious mosques and native scenes will appear on 
the %4-anna, the l-anna, the 6-anna, the 12- 
anna, the 2-rupee and the 10-rupee denomina- 
tions. e 


LTHOUGH collecting postmarks is not really 
a part of philately, a postmark nevertheless 
is often helpful in determining the value of a 
stamp. For example, a first-trip cover, or entire 
envelope of an aéroplane mail service—such as 
the first air mail journey from Washington to 
New York several years ago—is far more valuable 
today than a cover carried on a subsequent trip. 
Thus a clearly-defined postmark may often be 
the identifying symbol. Philatelists are therefore 
grateful to the postal officials at Washington for 
an order recently issued to postmasters directing 
that upon request postmarks shall be clearly 
stamped. The Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s instructions relating to postmarks read as 
follows: 

“From reports received from time to time it 
is apparent that the department’s Philatelic 
Stamp Agency is serving to make the postal 
service popular with philatelists and others who 
follow the practice of collecting the various 
issues of postage-stamped paper. For the pur- 
pose of increasing this popularity the department 
desires to accommodate these patrons and other 
good citizens engaged in the practice of collect- 
ing impressions of postmarks, and to accomplish 
this end postmasters are requested to comply 
with applications for copies in all cases, when 
such applications are accompanied by return 
postage.” 

Thus, if a collector in Jackson, Michigan, 
wants a clear postmark from Wellfleet, Massa- 
chusetts, he may get it by sending a self-ad- 
dressed return stamped envelope to the Wellfleet 
postmaster and a request that such a postmark 
be stamped on the envelope when mailed back. 
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(GOING back to the new Irish Free State issue, 
mentioned in The Companion of January 25, 
it appears that some Irish provisionals different 
from those put forth many months ago are in 
circulation and will continue to be until displaced 
by the new definitive stamps. It will be recalled 
that the first series comprised British stamps sur- 
charged with a Gaelic inscription meaning ‘“Pro- 
visional Government of Ireland 1922.” The Irish 
people did not like the series, and late in 1922 
there were placed on some of the values of the 
British stamps a fresh overprint and a new in- 
scription, also in Gaelic, meaning “Free State 
Treland, 1922.” These are still in use but are being 
withdrawn one by one as rapidly as the new 
definitive stamps appear. The %4-penny, 1-penny 
and 2-penny had been issued by the end of Feb- 
ruary; each bears the map of Ireland as the cen- 
tral design. 

Of the new set the first to appear was the 2- 
penny deep green, followed by the 114-penny and 
1-penny—all three having the map of Ireland as 
the central design. On the 1%-penny, 5-penny, 
6-penny and 1-shilling is shown the “Sword of 
Light”; on the 2%4-penny, 4-penny and 9-penny 
the coats of arms of the four provinces of Mun- 
ster, Leinster, Ulster and Connaught; on the 3- 
penny and 10-penny the Celtic cross. The first of 
the Sword-of-Light designs was put on sale on 
March 17. 

Meanwhile designs for the higher values have 
been announced—the original Parliament House, 
where the Bank of Ireland stands today; the old 
post office, now in ruins; and the customhouse, 
which British forces occupied in 1916, 
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"THERE are doubtless many persons who do 
not know where the Spanish colony known 
as Rio de Oro is situated. The design of a new 
series that Spain is issuing for that small posses- 
sion is purposely so worded as to convey the 
information to the public—another instance of 
the official use of the postage stamp for adver- 
tising. Heretofore the inscription on Rio de Oro 
stamps has always read “Colonia de Rio de 
Oro,” which gives no indication of the where- 
abouts of the colony. The inscription on the new 
series is “Sahara Occidental Rio de Oro,” which 
explicitly gives the information that Rio de Oro 
lies on the edge of western Sahara. A profile 
portrait of the Spanish king is the central 
design, and the values and colors are: 1 centimo, 
yellow; 2 centimos, brown; 5 centimos, green; 10 
centimos, orange-red; 15 centimos, green; 20 cen- 
timos, turquoise; 25 centimos, dark blue; 30 
centimos, carmine; 40 centimos, violet; 50 cen- 
timos, orange; 1 peseta, purple; 4 pesetas magen- 
ta; 10 pesetas, brown. 
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AS collectors predicted when they read the 
news that irregular forces of Lithuanians 
had invaded Memel the military movement was 
marked by an issue of stamps! 

One of the recently issued provisional series of 
Lithuania (with values expressed in centimes 
and francs instead of skatiku and auksinas)— 
the 25-centime red—was overprinted by the oc- 
cupation authorities with the inscription Klaipeda 
(Memel), in capital letters, black, together with 
a new value. Two denominations at least were 
thus created—50 markiu (marks) and 100 
markiu,—and we may learn of others. That the 
stamps were authorized is shown by the fact 
that two of them paid postage, without other 
stamps, from Memel to London. 
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New ‘World's Largest’ Wholesale 
STAMP Ss ! Catalogue of Postage Stamps Teady 140 ag 
SINGLE STAMPS, PACKETS, ALBUMS, SUPPLIES, ETO, 
Price 10c. Worth $ 'S To You. Send 10c Today. 
se grea’ ins a 

Bargain Sets no two Stamps Allke in Any Sot. "Ail noe: 
50 Africa 25c ; 15 Arg. Rep. lic ; 50 Asia 17c; 35 A : 
10 Brazil Se ; 100 Br. Col’s 29c ; 25 Bulgaria 15c ; 20Chile lic: 
10 China 7c ; 50 Cuba de ; 25 Czecho’s 10¢ ; 10 t 7c ; 100 

. P: A 
union 5c ; 20 Russia 10c 3 7 Siam ixc' 10 
: - S. 20c ; 10 Uruguay 8c ; 50 
French Col’s 25c ; 50 Portuguese Col’s 25c ; Following wone 
dertul collections cores to satisfy or yourmoneyback. 
500 Different 50c ; 1000 Different $1.50 ; 2000 Different $5.50 
Postage extra. Remit in stamps or money order. We buy stam: s. 


MARKS STAMP CO., Dept. V, TORONTO, CANADA 


U. S..ERROR 


Se of 1917, printed in red, in pair with 2 cent 
Se ) "irae 
UNITED STATES, 16 cent Aéroplane, used, fine . 15 
UNITED STATES, $2.00 Wine stamp, used, fine . 035 
MONTENEGRO, 1907, complete set, unused .  , 15 
MONTENEGRO, 1910, complete set, unused . -30 
U. S. PRICE LIST FREE. Fine selections on approval. 

B. L. VOORHEES, 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
eave: All Only 9 

e $1. .S., . 
to Introduce approvais ny sc. 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. Y¥, St. Louis, Mo. 


A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 

stamps from 70 different foreign 

countries, including Africa, Asia, 

Australia, Europe, West Indies, etc. Our pamphlet 
which tells ‘‘How to make a collection roperly,” and 
rice list of albums, packets and sets, all for only 16 cts, 
Queen City Stamp Co. Room $8, 604 Race &t., Cincinnati Ohic. 
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158 Genuine Foreign Stamps 

Mexico War issues, Venezuela, Salvador and 

India Service, Guatemala, China, etc. ONLY Cc 
Pp Sheets 560 to 60%. Agents Wanted. 

Big 72-page Lists Free. We buy Stamps. Estab. 29 yrs. 

HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 129, St. Louis, Mo. 


95 Beautiful PICTURE STAMPS from So. and Central 
H 





Amer. Countries, such as Bolivia, Chile, Guatemala, 
onduras, Venezuela, Costa Rica, Panama and Ecuador, 
Only 12c. Will also send you other beautiful stamps from 
these countries on app’ ou can sell them to your friends 
and make money. Douglas P.Ball, 108 8. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


U IcK SERVICE if you want 'em quick, try my high- 
est grade Approval Selections. 

e boys sa: they are ‘‘the berries.’’ You’ll be delighted. 
Discount 50 EXTRA DISCOUNTS for quick returns. 
D. M. WARD, 608 BUCHANAN STREET, GARY, IND. 
PS. 3 ‘Aguinaldo Philippine Stamps and price list to app. applicants. 


$3.28 Catalogue for 10c. 


to introduce our new Better Service approvals at 50% dis’t 
and bargain price list—an honest offer for honest customers. 
Pioneer Stamp Co., Dept.123,734ProspectAve.,KansasCity,Mo. 
STAMPS 225 all different 22c; 500 diff. $1.20; 25 

Brit. Col. 25¢; 50 diff. NuEurope 10c; 
2 Austrian Triangle stamps FREE to approval appl icants. 
W. J. ZINK, it. ¥, 4607 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


20 DIFFERENT STAMPS ($3.75 catalog value), 

rice list, 10c to those asking for our 50% discount 
proval selections. Hinges 10c per 1000. K. C. Stamp Co., 
pt. 1, 838 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


60 MixXED U.S. old and new 10c. Stamp Albums 




















5c. 1000 hinges 10c. 100 different Foreign 10c. 
Big Packet list free. WEATHERBY, Medina, 0. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE- Big Variety Packet 
Poreimn Stamps from all over the World. 2 cents postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Station E., TORONTO, CANADA. 

Stamps sent on approval at 70% 
70% DISCOU discount from standard prices. 
Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, Hanover, Pa. 
y A: Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allen- 











stein Stamps, Menagerie Collection, Hinges, only 10c. 
LIBERTY STAMP CO., 3974 Arsenai St., St. Louis, Mo. 





| Large packet of stamps pm Oy Egypt. 
* China, etc., to approval septicns . 200 var. 20c. 
REX STAMP CO., 247 Russell Hill Rd., TORONTO, CANADA. 


TAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1,000 
Binet ioe List Free’ @_ STAMP CO, Toledo, 0. 


A Year of Stars 


* 


A small book of simple and 
accurate Star Maps, with 
explanatory text. Originally 
printed in The Youth’s Com- 
panion. Illustrated directions 
for making a Cylinder Map 

are also included. 


The price is 10 cents a copy 
* 


Send orders to The Department Editor 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





























KEN WILLIAMS’ $2 00 
FIELDERS GLOVE * 

This glove is made of heavy 

horse hide leather padded 

with a hand built felt open 

lacing. Will last a life time. 
Sent on receipt of $2.00, 

post paid. 
BOYS SPECIALTY CO., Highland Park, Ill. 


ASTHM Latest information as 


to methods of relief, 
restoration to health 























OO AY OR | ana permanent cure sent free on 
BUFFALO request. Ask for Hayes Bulletin Y-233 
NEW YORK |] and references to cured cases. 
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SUNLIGHT 


Ts value of sunlight as a giver and pre- 
server of health has long been known, but 
the exigencies of city life frequently cause 
it to be forgotten or ignored. Many Greek and 
Roman historians and medical writers. tell of 
the beneficial action of the sun’s rays, and we 
know that sun parlors were common in the houses 
of the rich in ancient Rome. Moreover, there 
are numerous proverbial expressions that reveal 
the popular belief in the efficacy of sunlight in 
preventing or curing disease. Such is the saying, 
“Where sunlight enters not there the physician 
oes.’ 

’ In the crowded cities the necessity of housing 
many people in contracted quarters has shut out 
the sunlight, though modern sanitary science is 
now seeking to remedy the evil. In business 
quarters, however, the evil i is constantly growing, 
and in many offices it is impossible to work at 
all without artificial light. 

Infants especially need sunlight; the pity is 
that they are generally wheeled about in baby 
carriages with only the face exposed, so that 
when the sun does touch them it shines directly 
into their eyes and does them harm rather than 
good. Their little bodies should be systematically 
exposed to the sun every day that it shines. 
The baby should be taken to an open window,— 
sunlight coming through a closed window loses 
much of its efficacy, since the chemical rays 
pass with difficulty if at all through glass,—and 
then the legs and arms one at a time, the chest 
and the abdomen and finally the back should be 
bared and exposed to the direct rays of the sun 
for three or four minutes each. Except at first 
in very cold weather the exposure can be made 
without danger and to the great benefit of the 


child, 
69 


THE CUP WINNERS 


N the middle of the freshman year Lyle El- 
wood, gay, dearly-beloved Lyle, waved good- 
by to her classmates “for a little while.”” No 

one thought of any danger, and when the tele- 
gram came saying that Lyle had gone they were 
stunned. Lyle Elwood—Lyle! 

They held a memorial service for her two 
weeks later. The next day a box came with a 
silver loving cup and a letter from Lyle’s mother. 
“T am sure,” Mrs. Elwood wrote, “that she knew 
she would not come back, although she did not 
let me guess it at the time. But she told me about 
the loving cup she wanted to give you, a cup to 
be voted each year to the girl who had served her 
class most loyally. It is her gift, not mine, her 
message to the classmates she loved so dearly.” 

The first year the cup went to Peggy Jeffries, 
who after months of the hardest kind of drilling 
of her basket-ball team sprained her ankle. It 
was only a slight sprain, but it left her ankle 
weak, and for fear that it might fail her and 
make them lose the game Peggy surrendered her 
Place to her rival and went back among the sub- 
Stitutes. 

The second year the cup went to Sue Griffeth, 
who got up an entertainment that enabled them 
to give a scholarship in Lyle’s name. The third 
year the trophy was divided between Octavia 

Oakley, who incited the class to a higher aver- 
age scholarship, and Norma Benton, who brought 
them safe through trouble with an unpopular 
teacher. 

And now it had come to the fourth election. 
The room was fairly tingling with excitement 
when the president made her speech impartially 
setting forth the claims of each candidate. 

The moment it ended Charlotte Quinby was on 
her feet. “Madam President, no one appreciates 
more than I what our candidates have done for 
the class. I am as proud as I can be of every one 
of them. But before we vote I want to suggest 
the name of one other girl, one who through all 
our four years has had no conspicuous work to 
do but who yet has always been the very spirit 
of loyalty. She isn’t athletic, but how she cheered 
the team! She wasn’t one of the actors, but she 
was the person everyone called on behind the 
Scenes. She didn’t make the highest rank in schol- 
arship, but she was always working with some 
one who needed help. And how she rejoiced over 
eveyone else’s triumph! And how she refused to 
believe anything but the best of any one of us! 
She believed in us so that she made us ashamed 
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to fall below her belief. No one in all the world 
has taught me so clearly the real spirit of loyal- 
ty as Ellen Sharrock, and I want to offer her 
name in nom—” 

The sentence never was finished. The applause 
that filled the room showed that the class had 
chosen its cup winner. 
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THE BORROWED DRESS SUIT 
M ‘ee a man has borrowed trouble when he 


borrowed a dress suit. But sometimes a 

man has to borrow; in such a case he 
should choose wisely and shun the kind of suit 
that Dr. W. S. Rainsford once borrowed when 
the Dowager Duchess of Grafton invited him to 
meet her nephew. 

My father, says Dr. Rainsford in his autobi- 
ography, had accepted for me, and it never had 
occurred to him that the limited resources of my 
wardrobe could not possibly meet the require- 
ments. Evening dress could be hired if you knew 
where to go, but none of us did. 

Father had a happy thought! Why should I 
not go in his old evening suit, the one in fact that 
he had been married in? Well, we found the old 
broadcloth suit, which age had colored bottle 
green, and I put it on. Mother was doubtful; 
father was hopeful, and I was miserable! It was 
woefully short in the arms and back and so tight 
in the chest that I was afraid to stand up. But 
what better could any one of us do? 

The dinner was small, and my hostess, who 
was gracious and tactful, was bent on putting me 
at my ease; the nephew was much too great a 
“swell” to take any notice of me other than 
politeness to his aunt made necessary. I was 
beginning to forget my clothes when my very 
forgetfulness brought about the catastrophe. As 
I leaned forward in the middle of dinner to an- 
swer a question of my hostess, with a dull but 
quite audible rending the wretched coat burst 
asunder from collar to tail! I really wonder how 
I did it. I have muddled many a critical situa- 
tion since then, but that terrible time I did the 
right thing and did it at once. “Duchess,” I said, 
“it is my father’s wedding coat. I have not any 
evening suit of my own, and I had to put it on 
or refuse your most kind invitation.” 

All joined at once in a kindly general laugh, 
and everyone including myself forgot the coat, 
and I had a very pleasant evening. Till her death 
the Dowager Duchess of Grafton was one of my 
warmest friends. ° 


A LAWBREAKER’S MIXTURE 
T= laugh at the miscarriage of an honest 


scheme is certainly uncharitable, but no one 

objects to laughter at the expense of a 
lawbreaker. Hence this story that the Literary 
Digest tells of a wealthy bootlegger may properly 
amuse us: 

A certain man who had much money with 
which to gratify his whims decided that his cellar 
was undersupplied. He inquired and found that a 
friend stood ready to help him with a brand-new 
tank truck labeled “Standard Oil.” The tank was 
carefully cleaned and filled with whiskey at 
about twenty-five dollars a gallon. 

The truck got safe out of the city, was loaded 
and at last arrived at its destination. The driver 
had been uninstructed, and the garage chief of 
the wealthy man was equally innocent. The truck 
drove to the rich man’s garage and there ran the 
costly contents of the tank into the big gasoline 
tank, mixing the whiskey with enough gasoline 
to make a mixture unfit either for drinking or 
for running an engine. And what could the rich 
man do? Nothing. So he did it. 
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A TRICK OF THE TELEGRAPH 


N inspector of railway property whose duties 
had taken him to Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
discovered that the foundation under the 

local freight house needed repairs. Without delay 

he filed this dispatch to the New York office: 

“Foundation under freight house at Bridgeport 
unsafe—rush men at once.” 

In sending the message the operator on the 
New York wire apparently did not space the let- 
ters properly in the word “foundation” and also 
pressed too long to form the letter “‘t”; for this 
was the message received in New York: 

“Found a lion under freight house at Bridge- 
port unsafe—rush men at once.” 

The inspector was astonished a few hours later 
to see a special work train come into the yard 
with a flat car containing a large animal cage 
and also ten men who expected to have an ex- 
citing time catching a lion that they supposed 
had escaped from some passing circus. 
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WHAT A PETTY ACT! 
"Tas wit of Sir John Macdonald, the Cana- 


dian politician, is well known throughout 

the Dominion. One day, says Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford in the Story of a Varied Life, an op- 
ponent on the floor of the House of Commons at 
Ottawa accused Sir John of having stolen part 
of the political programme of the opposition. 
“Sir John,” he declared, “has stolen the brains 
of the opposition!” 

Quick as a flash Sir John was on his feet, 
appealing to the chair on a point of order. “Mr. 
Speaker,” he said impressively, “the honorable 
member has accused me of petty larceny!” 


NAME AND _PORTRAI is the best known shoe 
e Mark in the worl t stands for the highest 


standard of quality, style and workmanship at the 


lowest possible cost. 


W.L. DOUGLASshoes are actually demanded year after 
year by more people than any other shoe in the world 


BECAUSE W. L. Douglas for forty-six 


making surpassingly good shoes. The smart styles are 


the leaders everywhere. When you are 


best shoes for your money examine W. L. Douglas $7.00 
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s| Lifelike Portrait of Lincoln 


leader. 
| Printed in sepia on extra vy offset 
i| paper; size 17x23. Made Gone authen- 
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Ladies Keep Your Skin 
Clear, Sweet, Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Talcum 


LEARN TO PITCH 


age by “MA ’? WALSH, were. 
NON. 1 RUC KER, WOO 

pire THE FADE-A-WAY, Spi. 
, TER, KNUCKLER, SMOKE BALL, 
etc. Clearly described and Illustrat- 
ed by 56 Pictures. Entire COURSE 
OF LESSONS sent p. p. for 25e. 

J.C. DORN, 721 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 48, Chicago, Ill. 
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Amazing Bargain! 
Lincoin Wren House $1.00 
Unusually attractive bird house— 


The com equal of wren houses 
$7.00. And y; ener 
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Fits the hand and helps you to 
throw big wide curves. Get this 
baseball curver and startle the 
other boys by making the ball 
take surprising shoots. By mail ” 
t 10c, 3 for 25c with catalog of novelties. 
UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 886, Stamford, Conn. 
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WaievEn—Ralveny Mail Clerks 


$133 TO $192 
A MONTH 


7 Franklin Institute, Dept. S234, Rochester, N.Y. 
4 Sirs: Send me without charge: (1) 
Send Coupon specimen Railway Mail ClerkExamina- 
Today Sure £ tion questions ; (2) list of Government 
MEN—BOYS$ 6 jobs obtainable ; (3) Tell me how to get 
18 UP P a position. 

7 Name . 
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If you were two hundred miles from 
a Dentist, wouldn’t you employ the 
safest means of protecting your teeth? 


Colgate’s Cleans Teeth : AY ZS A LARGE tube costs 25 cents— 
the Right Way ‘\¢ ; ‘ MO why pay more? 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere 
“Washes” and Polishes—Does Not Scratch 


or Scour 





Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufactur 











